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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to 
be known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indi- 
cated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION 


I, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, here- 
by designate Thursday, the twenty-fifth 
day of November, 1937, as a day of na- 
tional thanksgiving. 

The custom of observing a day of public 
thanksgiving began in Colonial times and 
has been given the sanction of national 
observance through many years. It is in 
keeping with all of our traditions that we, 
even as our fathers in olden days, give 


humble and hearty thanks for the bounty 


and the goodness of Divine Providence. 

The harvests of our fields have been 
abundant and many men and women have 
been given the blessing of stable employ- 
ment. 

A period unhappily marked in many 
parts of the world by strife and threats of 
war finds our people enjoying the blessing 
of peace. We have no selfish designs 
against other nations. 

We have been fortunate in devoting our 
energies and our resources to constructive 
purposes and useful works. We have sought 
to fullfill our obligation to use our national 
heritage by common effort for the common 
good. 

Let us, therefore, on the day appointed 
forego our usual occupations and, in our 
accustomed places of worship, each in his 
own way, humbly acknowledge the mercy 
of God from whom comes every good and 
perfect gift. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 
ninth day of November in the year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred and thirty-seven 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and 
sixty-second. 

By the President: 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Sumner Welles, 

Acting Secretary of State. 
* x 
FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The Ferry Beach stereopticon pictures 
were shown to members of the Danvers, 
Mass., church on Noy. 11, along with 
many recent group photographs and snap- 
shots. Secretary Needham was enter- 
tained at dinner by Mrs. Mary L. New- 
begin and Audessa Newbegin, and then 
visited with Mrs. Georgiana Ropes. Bright 
and cheerful in her ninety-first year, Mrs. 
Ropes is still a Ferry Beach enthusiast, 
having been one of the pioneers who helped 
Dr. Shinn establish the meetings there, 
and during a quarter century of attend- 
ance saw the institution grow into an out- 
standing denominational enterprise. Mrs. 
Ropes attends the meetings of the local 
Mission Circle. 

Shirley Fitts is now convalescing at her 
home, 39 Baker Street, Foxboro, Mass. 
“Will” Metz is off the sick list, and while 
his[ knee still retains some soreness he is 


busy with his duties as a high schoo: 
teacher and vice-president of the national 
Y. P. C. U. Gladys Wright of Medford 
Hillside is recovering from an operation, 
likewise Ruth Andrews of Nashua, N. H- 
A six-pound baby girl was born to Barbara 
Merrill Markeverich of Nashua Novy. 2; 
both mother and child are doing well. 
Fifty-seven Ferry Beachers gathered at 
the Piccadilly Tea Room near the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago, Oct. 21, for the Con- 
vention reunion. The program was di- 
rected by President Stanley Manning. 


. One of the high lights of the singing was a 


song in German by “‘Bill’’ Schneider, 
“Gus” Ulrich and Max Kapp. Hazel 
Kirk played the piano. Pep talks on 
the various institutes were made by Wil- 
liam E. Gardner for the Y. P. C. U., Rev. 
John Ratcliff for the G. S. S. A., Mrs. 
Lottie Hersey for the W. U. M. S., and 
Rev. William Rainey Bennett for the In- 
stitute of World Affairs. 

Copies of The Ferry Beacher for the fol- 
lowing years are wanted in order to com- 
plete the publicity file of the Associaion: 
1901, 1902, 1903, 1917, 1918, 1920, 1921, 
1922, 1923, 1924, 1929. 


* * 


TWO RETIREMENTS OF NATIONAL 
OFFICERS 


At the recent session of the General Con- 
vention in Chicago Dr. Frank W. Ballou 
terminated his valuable service as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees, being in- 
eligible for immediate re-election after 
having served two successive four-year 
terms. This is a source of real regret to us 
in this church and also to his fellow-trustees 
on the Convention Board. They will miss 
his wise counsel in denominational ad- 
ministration in general, and both they and 
we will miss the avenue of mutual under- 
standing that his membership on the 
boards of both the Convention and the 
church provided. Because of the special 
relations existing between the Convention 
and its nationally representative church, 
that has been of great importance and 
value, especially in the recent difficult 
years, when so many details of a new re- 
lationship have had to be worked out. 

The office term of Mrs. Donna P. Bon- 
ner as 2nd vice-president of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association also ex- 
pired at this session. She has had over- 
sight of the work in North Carolina, in 
which our Mission Circle is especially in- 
terested. 

Our church has had occasion to take 
pride in these two representatives in na- 
tional offices—Parish Bulletin, Nationai 
Church, Washington. 

* * 


COMMUNION SET NEEDED 


Rev. W. H. Skeels of Rocky Mount, 
N. C., is very much in need of a communion 
set of at least two trays. Will anyone 
who knows where such¥may be secured 
please notify Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, 50 
Concord Street, Malden, Mass. 
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Why Thanksgiving ? 


HY Thanksgiving when the world is so dis- 
organized, class bitterness so real, individ- 
uals so unhappy? 

There cannot possibly be a spirit of thanksgiving 
if all that we see today is the disorganization, the 
bitterness, the unhappiness. 

If we believe that things never are going to be 
much better, that religion has shot its bolt and is a 
spent force, and the gradual disintegration of our 
physical bodies sums up the story for us as individ- 
uals, Thanksgiving Day can be nothing to us but a 
mockery. 

We who write are but a single individual setting 
down some ideas in a single church paper, but we re- 
iterate here the faith of all the centuries of Christian 
history, not, however, because it is the faith of others, 
but because it is our own faith. 

Let us admit freely that the unevenness of human 
development has created a situation of great danger. 
We have tapped new sources of power. We have 
made them available for destruction. We have not 
succeeded in either educating or catching and locking 
up the irresponsible. There is no need, however, of 
getting panic-stricken over the situation, yet we 
must be clear-eyed and face the facts. 

When Thanksgiving Day dawns, and always, let 
us remember that, if nations are piling up armament 
and two great wars are raging, men realize more 
clearly today that we have about reached the limit of 
what wecandoinwar. Theself-defeating processes of 
war are becoming more evident. Nobody wins a 
war. We can be thankful that this truth is spread- 
ing. 

We are afraid that some of our Christian people 
will not feel or express thanksgiving over the upward 
surge of the masses of the people in various parts of 
the world. That will be, not because they are hard- 
hearted, but because they see only the excesses, the 
absurdities, the cruelties and injustices, always in evi- 
dence in such a movement. In fact we Universalists 
ought to be especially thankful over the awakening 
of the masses. There could be no advance of the doc- 
trine that ‘“‘all souls are God’s children”’ if it had to be 
proclaimed to a race of peons or serfs. If we are willing 
to pray, ‘Not my will but thy will, O Lord,” if we are 
ready to say, “We want what will be best for every- 
body, O Lord, and not just the things that are best 
for me and my family,” we shall feel thankful on our 


Thanksgiving Day that the common laborer is de- 
termined to rise, and when we have to oppose him 
where he is wrong, we shall not oppose him where 
he is right, or feel that bitterness toward him that un- 
happily is seen sometimes in church conventions. 

All this is based on the theory that there is a 
right and that we can find it, that there is a sanction 
for the right in the very constitution of the universe, 
and that the destiny of our race is to find the right 
and to make it sovereign throughout the world. We 
can be thankful that we believe this to be the truth 
of God. 

But there are some to whom these world matters 
inevitably must be subordinated to personal matters. 
They come up to the season of Thanksgiving oppressed 
by personal problems and sorrows, and these crowd 
everything else out. Why Thanksgiving if death has 
come into the home, or if the body is racked with 
pain, or if we have no job? 

Only those of heroic mould can face pain, pov- 
erty, death, and be thankful. 

The hard but blessed doctrine that we here state 
is that we can be and ought to be thankful for the way 
things are ordered, and for everything except our 
failures. 

If we are getting old, be thankful for the years 
when we were not old, and for all that old age may 
bring. 

If we have pain, be thankful for the science of 
our day that relieves pain. 

If we have to slow up in work, be thankful for 
what we still can do and for the years when we could 
rush ahead at full speed. 

If death is approaching, be thankful that we are 
not singled out as victims, but that we are bowing to 
an order which includes everybody. 

There is a conviction which to some belongs 
only to the childhood of the race, but which to us is an 
inseparable part of life itself, that here in this world 
we only make a beginning, that this beginning is only 
a part of the Great Plan, and that we are to go on 
growing in knowledge, in grace, in power, surrounded 
by friends and comrades of these earlier years of our 
testing and trial. 

We are thankful for that conviction. And so 
strong does it make one, so ready for whatever is to 
come, that we would share it with everybody on 
earth. 
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THAT ST. PETERSBURG EDITORIAL 


HROUGHOUT the years of our ministry, we 
fii often have been moved to praise the work of 
people who did not praise our work. We did 
not praise it unless it was good work, but when it 
was, in our opinion, good work we were glad about it, 
and said so. Our experience, we take it, is not un- 
common. Unitarian and Universalist churches in 
the past, if ever praised by the so-called orthodox, 
were praised furtively. If Universalists have boasted 
a bit about their attitude they have said: “We see 
more clearly.” 

Now some of these letters about our St. Peters- 
burg editorial astonish us. We were not reflecting on 
the Rev. George Gilmour of St. Petersburg any more 
than on our own ability to pack a church. The United 
Liberal Church of St. Petersburg and the First Metho- 
dist Church appeal to different kinds of people. 

The Quakers do not pack a meetinghouse, yet 
some of the most vivid memories of helpful worship 
that we have go back to Quaker meetings. 

We have an idea that the Rev. Paul Hortin and 
the Rey. George Gilmour both recognize the truth 
that men may be lifted out of selfishness and into 
fellowship with God in a great crowded temple and in 
a little country church. 

We cannot express every truth in every editorial. 
Praising Mr. Hortin and his church, we made the 
point that there is still deep interest in religion, and 
that the church as an institution is not down and out. 

If we failed to make the point that the Methodists 
as a rule know how to organize their work, that as a 
rule Methodists are not bigots, that Mr. Hortin must 
have great gifts both as a preacher and as an organizer 
to fill his church four or five times a Sunday, and that 
we are glad he can and wish we could, we say all this 
now, and say it with gratitude for our own church in 
St. Petersburg and its consecrated, able minister. 

* * 


THE WORLD ALLIANCE IN BOSTON 


ETWEEN a crowded banquet hall at the Hotel 
Statler in Boston and a cool spring up in the 
hills there may seem to be slight connection. 

But at the banquet of the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship through the Churches and the 
Church Peace Union in Boston recently we seemed 
to come near to the sources of the peace sentiment of 
the world. Friendship is like a cool mountain source 
of a life-giving stream. This annual gathering of 
folks from many nations emphasized friendship. In 
the various sessions there were two main groups— 
those who trust in absolute non-resistance and those 
who think that the children of light must be about 
the business of shutting up some of these children of 
darkness—even if they have to run after and tie them. 
But all agreed that the work must be actuated by high 
and noble motives to count. 

Viscount Cecil of England, Ambassador Wang of 
China, Madame Malaterre-Sellier of France, Senator 
Pope of Idaho, and Bishop Sherrill participated in 
the banquet which brought a three-day meeting to a 
close. The Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., as toast- 
master, put a noble spirit and a felicitous phrase into 
every gap in the program. 


It has never seemed to us that a noble idealism 
was incompatible with common sense. Admitting 
the place of non-resistance in all of our relations, and 
admitting that in it lies a power but dimly understood 
and imperfectly used, common sense tells us that there 
are times when to use it is both ineffective and wrong. 

The great thing emphasized by the World Al- 
liance is that.good will is the essential in all of our at- 
titudes. Good will must lie at the heart of our non- 
resistance. Good will must actuate our oppositions, 
remonstrances, arrests. Our individual lives never will 
count for much unless they are filled with a good will 
which permeates both thought and act. 

As this is the message of Christianity, the World 
Alliance attempts to unite all of the Christian Churches. 
in bringing good will to bear upon international prob- 
lems. It is a long slow business, but the leaders of the 
World Alliance in Boston did not seem to be dis- 
couraged. Perhaps a bit of the faith and patience of 
Christ still lives in human hearts. 


* ** 


THESE LEAGUES AGAINST COMMUNISM 


OW Japan has joined Italy and Germany in a 
league against Communism. The excuse that. 
is easiest to make is made to justify a military 

alliance. Thus Italy and Germany justify their 
entry into Spain. They are not there to get control of 
the Iberian peninsula, block England and menace 
France, but they are there in the interest of humanity. 
They want to extinguish the flames of red revolution. 
Japan is not after a new world empire. She is after 
the extermination of Communism. 

Reports from Washington indicate that our gov- 
ernment officials see clearly to what all this is leading. 

Ambitious groups in various South American 
countries may stage a revolution precisely as Franco 
has. They may raise the cry of Communism and ask 
the World League against Communism for help. 

Communism for a long time has meant anything 
that we do not happen to like, but gradually we are 
coming to make it mean anything and everything put 
forward in the interest of the community as a whole. 
The military cliques and fascist groups do not like 
democracy. Therefore democracy is the handmaid of 
Communism. The strong hand, they say, is the only 
safe hand for this troubled world. 

Is it not easy to see how simple a matter it is 
for us to become involved in the wars of the world? 

Is it possible that our people will long hold to the 
theory that we can remain safe, secure and prosperous 
by staying away from the conflicts of the world? 

There is in fact no staying away. Eventually 
we shall be engulfed. 

As long as there is a war system and we ourselves 
are spending for armament more than we did in war 
time, we shall become a party to a future world war. 

Our salvation is the salvation of all others, and 
that is the end of the war system. 

But there can be no end of the war system without. 
our help. 

Is it then possible to say that we are meddling in 
what is none of our business if we help clean up the 
messes of this world that we all own together? 

If nothing higher than enlightened self-interest 


— 
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actuates us, that alone should impel us to take our 
share of the work of the world. 
* * 


OUR SECRET KLAN OF LAYMEN 


N great secrecy the Universalist Laymen of Mas- 
sachusetts met for their annual dinner at Worces- 
ter, November 9. Why the meeting should be held 
in secret nobody knows, for the First Church of 
Worcester was a safe meeting place and no Univer- 
salist exists who does not wish the organization well. 
In spite of the secrecy involved in calling the meeting, 
150 or more men attended—mainly from Worcester, 
North Adams, Palmer, and other places away from 
the polluted air of Boston. North Adams sent six- 
teen, Palmer twelve. 

The Rev. Maxwell Savage, we are advised, made 
a remarkable address, and then the meeting helplessly 
lost itself and frittered away its time over nothing. 
Still. the net influence of the meeting was good. We 
have some strong men in this state. They could 
go down in Universalist history with names called 
“blessed” if they would more frequently arise in 
meeting and say, “Mr. Chairman, I move that this 
matter be referred to our able executive committee,” 
or, “Mr. Chairman, I move that we do now adjourn.” 

%, Ase 


WHEN WE SECURE SOME AUTHORITY IN 
HELL 


HEN we move on and perchance secure a 
position of authority in hell, we propose to 
reserve a special room for the sharks and 

harpies who prey upon the poor. 

Especially we are thinking now of a little southern 
community of colored people where residents own 
their own houses and are a decent, self-respecting, 
even church-going, folk. High pressure salesmen went 
through this little community and induced a number 
of the people to take advantage of a patented process 
both to improve the looks of their houses and to make 
them warmer. All that the people had to do about 
paying the bill was to sign a paper which in fact made 
the bill of three or four hundred dollars a lien on the 
property, and gave the dealer the right to sell the poor 
folks out in order to collect the bill if they failed in the 
twelve or fifteen dollar monthly payments. Now in 
either private argument or legal proceedings we 
could be downed in this matter. We should be faced 
with the old legal maxim “Let the buyer beware.” 
We should be told that all these people who put their 
necks under the yoke were free moral agents, that 
nobody compelled them to mortgage their homes in 
order to make them warm or to burn them down in 
order to cook a meal. We might even be told that the 
patented process that we do not care to describe in 
detail had some merit and might be worth at least 
half what it cost. And to clinch the argument we 
might be faced with the unanswerable proposition 
that “business is business.” 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding, if and when 
we rise to any position of authority in hades we shall 
start a special class for the instruction, not of the 


salesmen but of the owners of this kind of business, 


feeling confident that a change from their lobster and 
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champagne suppers might be good for them, and that 
a steady contemplation of the low-down meanness of 
taking advantage of the poor and helpless might as- 
sist hell-fire in doing its remedial work. 

* * 


PINKHAM AND HIS PRONOUNS 


T appears from the reply of Mr. Pinkham to the 
editorial ‘Let the Nations Do Right,” that it is 

not a question of what is right, it is simply a 
matter of grammar—of pronouns and genders. “He” 
or “she” may be “restrained and if need be punished,” 
but “it”? must not be interfered with. It is right to 
maintain a police force, because the police deal with 
“him” and “her.” But what about fire departments? 
A fire is “‘it’’—should it then be left to burn itself out, 
unchecked? 

War is wrong, according to Mr. Pinkham, be- 
cause it means starvation for women and children. 
But, surprisingly, it would be wrong for us to try to 
stop Japan from starving Chinese women and chil- 
dren. To be sure, Japan is not at war with China, she 
—<t?’? we should say—is only seeking co-operation, 
but it seems just as hard on the women and children. 

International bullies have multiplied, says Mr. 
Pinkham, as a direct result of our participation in the 
World War—not because of the war itself apparently, 
but because we took part in it. Can Mr. Pinkham 
cite an instance of any bully, individual, national or 
international, voluntarily reforming because no one 
tried to stop his bullying? 

Some thirty years ago Japan took possession of 
Korea, and got away with it. A few years ago she 
seized Manchuria. Since then Italy has taken Abys- 
sinia. Now Japan is grasping at another large part of 
China, and women and children are starving, while 
the rest of the world is “consenting” to their death. 
Will our “consent” now put a stop to further aggres- 
sion? As Mr. Pinkham would say, we trow not. 

Po A, 


IN A NUTSHELL 

The religion of Seventh Day Adventists often is 
denounced by liberals as narrow and bigoted, but 
when those liberals enter an Adventist hospital and 
find no backbiting, no scandal mongering, no internal 
jealousies or quarrels, everybody efficient, gentle and 
kind and the big chief doing the most menial task 
himself to reassure a patient, they see that a doctrine 
does not completely sum up a religion. 


Says H. R. Baukhage in the “Farm and Home 
Hour,” “When freight trains are running no one 
thinks of troop trains,’ and he adds, “No dictator 
thrives on prosperity.” 


“Not granted,” writes Harry Cary from Tokyo, 
“that Christianity, a world movement for world needs, 
has run its course and is wasted here in Japan, or 
anywhere.” 


It is only when the unexpected happens to us 
that the old proverb moves out of the realm of the 
academic and becomes a truth that really lives.| g _. 
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Reading, the Magic Highway to Adventure 


Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


ACH year for Children’s Book Week, this year 
the week of November 14, a theme is chosen 
which will focus attention on the purpose of 

the week. This year the theme is, “Reading, the Magic 
Highway to Adventure.” 

Truly reading is a magic highway to adventure 
for children. The process of learning to read in the 
first grade is to many children one of the thrilling ex- 
periences of school life. And those who do not learn 
to read well frequently hold the desire for many years. 
I think of a retarded girl I once had as a patient in a 
remedial reading clinic, who said: “What I really would 
like to do is to learn to read. I never learned in school.” 
Physically an adult, beyond the school age, mentally 
about a ten-year-old, she read at a level that was far 
below even her mental age. But she sensed the values 
that could come to her if she could learn to read, and 
made the effort to attend the clinic. 

In the church school reading can be an adventure. 
We can hand out Bibles, as, alas, they did in my 
childhood, and take turns reading “around the class” 
the lesson for the day. And when we do, reading 
becomes a chore. We can have a single text for the 
class, and have the class read the lesson and talk 
about it. Reading becomes less of a chore. Wecan 
have many books on the table when the children 
come in for class. Books on related subjects, books 
that are pertinent to the lesson, books that contain 
facts, ideas, stories, that the children do not already 
know. Then, and probably not until then, will read- 
ing in the church school become an adventure. We 
need not say that the cost is prohibitive. Books can 
be taken from the public library for two weeks, and 
used. Books can be borrowed from the children. A 
few of the best books can be purchased for constant 
reuse. Books can be secured from lending libraries. 
The more varied the material that we offer to the 
children of our church schools, the more satisfying 
and rich will be the outcomes of our teaching. 

Reading is, then, as the motto of Children’s Book 
Week would have it, “The Magic Highway to Ad- 
venture.”” Nor need we think of adventure only in 
terms of the sort of thing that might first flash into 
our minds, “exploration,” “thrillers,” “travel.’”’ For 
there are adventures in intellectual paths, and ad- 
ventures in a spiritual sense as well, to be secured. 

Since last spring when we discussed Children’s 
Books in the Leader, a number of highly satisfactory 
new books have appeared on the market. And always 
over a period of six months old books, overlooked when 
they first appeared, will come to light that have values 
not to be permanently ignored. 

In these days of ‘“‘wars and rumors of wars” there 
is a real value which can come from ‘“adventuring”’ 
in the countries which are most concerned in the con- 
flicts. Not presenting one side, not talking of the 
wars, but merely giving a picture of life in Japan or 
China. Making the people of that country seem 
real, the children of that country seem like us, in spite 
cf differences in skin, religion, and custom. There are 
more really excellent books on China than on Japan, 


but among the new books there are several about 
each country. Anne Eaton in reviewing ‘“The Yel- 
low Cat,” by Mary Griggs, in the New York Times, 
says, “ ‘The Yellow Cat’ is that rare thing, a story 
for younger ‘children—its popularity will be greatest 
with readers from eight to eleven—which has genuine 
style and real charm of atmosphere.” It is published 
by the Oxford Press. One other, which unfortunately 
I have not seen, is ‘Swords and Iris,” by Lillian Holmes 
Strack, and illustrated by a Japanese artist, Bunji 
Tagawa. It explains and describes the meanings 
of the Japanese Doll Festivals. Perhaps this glimpse 
into the meanings of some of their religious observances 
may help our children understand their neighbors. 
It is published by Harper and Brothers. 

Frances Carpenter, whose series of ‘Tales of 
Grandmothers” has contained some extremely ex- 
cellent retellings of folk stories of various countries, 
has just written “Tales of a Chinese Grandmother,” 
which is published by Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany. This is a valuable book, beautifully illus- 
trated, and a most useful addition to the library of 
any group studying China. 

A friend of mine who taught for many years in 
the Imperial University in Peking, China, says that 
there is nothing that is more typically Chinese, or 
more fully portrays the feelings of the people, than 
that exquisite story written by a man who had never 
been in China at all! Irefer, of course, to Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen’s “The Nightingale.” Here is a story 
which children love, a story which gives the atmos- 
phere of the country, and which also has a lesson in- 
herent in it which they may recall sometime. Harper 
and Brothers have just published a new edition of this 
story, which May Lamberton Becker in the Herald- 
Tribune describes, saying, ‘‘One of the loveliest 
pieces of Chinoiserie in literature... . has just 
had one of its prettiest presentations as a Christmas 
book.” “The Nightingale,’ by Hans Christian 
Andersen, illustrated in color by Edmund Marine, 
Harpers. 

These are only a few of the books on the Orient 
which have appeared. I think that a use of this 
“Highway to Adventure’ may help us to temper our 
reactions to the reports which come to us from the 
Far East. 

There are always new Bible books, and sometimes 
presenting these stories simply through picture books 
that are lying casually around will have more of mean- 
ing to the children than the drab retelling and ques- 
tioning which has too often been our method. Kate 
Seredy’s illustrations for anything are always lovely, 
and she has illustrated a book by Blanche Jennings 
Thompson entitled, ‘‘Bible Children.”’ Some of the 
stories we might not want to use in our church schools, 
but some of them we would find of genuine value. The 
book is intended for children of ten years or more, and 
is published by Dodd, Mead and Company. Elizabeth 
Orton Jones, not as well known yet as some author- 
illustrators, but an artist whose pictures have a potent 
charm, has just published through Macmillan, the 
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Bible text of the story of David, illustrated with full- 
page pictures in color. 

For a church school class studying Egypt, there 
have been several new children’s books on Egypt, 
probably stimulated by the popularity of Ludwig’s 
“The Nile.” The first is a novel for girls by Lucile 
P. Morrison, “The Lost Queen of Egypt,’ accurate 
and scholarly yet told with interest and enthusiasm. 
It is a Stokes book. For boys there is an adventure 
story by De Wolfe Morgan, “Messenger to the Pha- 
raoh,” prefaced by this quotation from Breasted, 
“The Pyramid Age—an age when character and in- 
dividuality were just emerging.” This book is pub- 
lished by Longmans. 

Books that contain references to church and wor- 
ship are rather few in the publications for small 
children. Rut there is one exquisite chapter in Eliza- 
beth Orton Jones’s ‘““The Ragman of Paris,” for six to 
eight-year-olds. It shows Mich and Toby in picture 
and text, kneeling at the altar of Notre Dame in 
Paris, the text reading: 

“So they walked, hand in hand, down the long 
dark aisle, saying never a word. And when they got to 
where the Holy Mother stood, they knelt before her. 

“Tt took a long time to tell her all the nice things 
that had happened on their picnic. . . . 

“Then with their franc-piece they bought a little 
eandle. . ..” 

I think we need, in our church schools, a sense of 
the deep reality which religion has to people of other 
faiths. This book is a book of sheer fun and nonsense, 
yet it includes a chapter lke this one. I hope there 
are more like it in the future. I happened to present 
a copy of this to the six-year-old daughter of a minis- 
terial friend of mine, and he reported later that she 
“was saving all her allowance so that she could go to 
Paris and see if it really was like that.’’ Here is 
nonsense that builds a vivid picture, and leaves a 
feeling of deep appreciation. Incidentally it is a 
book with pictures of such utter charm that grown-up 
and child alike are captivated. It is another book 
from the Oxford University Press. 

Sometimes humor can cover a lesson that has 
value. Last spring many people were laughing over 
and enjoying “The Story of Ferdinand,” a book from 
the Viking Press, by Munro Leaf. Ferdinand was a 
bull who did not want to fight. He utterly refused to, 
even when taken into the bull-ring. So they had to 
take him back to his pasture. Perhaps it is a parable 
of those who will not fight. If not, it can be used as 
one! Leaf has also written another book, this one 
published by Frederick Stokes, called “Noodle,” 
about a dachshund who wished he had another shape. 
But after visiting various places and people he decides 
to be content with his lot. Something we will per- 
haps recall sometime. 

When anything remarkable happens in the circles 
of religious education it is worthy of note, whether 
noticed at the time or reported later. Although strictly 
a text book, and intended for the teacher rather than 
to be put into the hands of the pupils, I think a dis- 
cussion of children’s books should mention “We Dis- 
cover Lights,’’ by Helen Collins, which was published 
last year by the Friends General Conference. It is a 
course designed to cover two years, including four 


units: Lights We Have Always with Us (sun, moon, 
etc.); Lights We Have Learned to Make; Lights We 
Have Learned to Use (in homes, streets, airways); 
and lastly, The Inner Light. It would pay primary 
teachers to study it with care. 

The Beacon Press has published one of the books 
of their new curriculum. This one is ‘ World Won- 
derings about Beginnings,’ by Sophia Lyon Fahs. 
Mrs. Fahs, who is editor of their series, needs no in- 
troduction to those who recall her ‘‘Exploring Religion 
with Eight-Year-Olds,’”’ she knows whereof she writes. 
This is a book, well illustrated, in readable type, in- 
tended to be put into the hands of the pupils. (A 
teacher’s book will soon appear.) It contains mytho- 
logical stories of the creation of the world, beautifully 
told, with suggestions for discussion which will help 
the children to see how such an explanation must 
have grown out of the surroundings of the people. 
Following the mythological stories are scientific 
stories of the Greeks, the Middle Ages, leading up to 
Modern Times. These lead the pupils to sense the 
fact that our interpretations and explanations of the 
origin of the world are growing and changing, and that 
even today we do not yet know the whole story. It is 
a most excellent book, and fills a very real need for 
material in religious education at the junior age level. 
An adventure in reading, indeed! 

There have been many other books one would 
like to discuss, but they must be merely mentioned in 
passing. Should you be teaching “God’s Wonder 
World,” you will find much help in Edith Patch’s 
new book, “Desert Neighbors,” published by Macmil- 
lan, or in Eleanor Doorly’s “The Insect Man,” about 
Fabre, an Appleton-Century book. 

Another book is “Dancing Cloud, the Navajo 
Boy,” by Mary Marsh Buff, a Viking book. Yet 
another is “Nightingale House,” a Scribner book by 
Elizabeth Palmer, telling the story of a little Swedish 
girl in Minnesota. This year marks the tercentenary 
of the Swedish settlements in this country (if one ig- 
nores the early settlements of several years duration 
in the eleventh century), and the book should prove 
useful in that connection. The illustrations have the 
feeling tone which is reminiscent of Scandinavia. Or 
again, Padraic Colum’s ‘“‘Legends of Hawaii,” a Yale 
University book. Colum’s retellings of legends are 
always most excellent. This year’s Newbery Medal 
was awarded to Ruth Sawyer for her book ‘Roller 
Skates,” illustrated by Valenti Angelo and published 
by the Viking Press. It is a story of life in the 1890’s 
and charmingly and adequately captures the feeling 
of those years. 

“Reading, the Magic Highway to Adventure,” 
is a worthy theme for Children’s Book Week, and a 
valuable suggestion to us. For reading can be an ad- 
venture for our children if we use such books as these! 
More than that, through the use of such books the act 
of teaching can become, for the teacher, an adventure 
fraught with meaning and satisfaction. May more 
of our teachers go up this Highway with their children. 


* * * 


The competence of the public to decide wisely depends largely 
on the degree to which pressure groups enlighten the public 
mind; not upon the extent to which they arouse our emotions.— 
Prof. Harwood L. Childs, Princeton University. 
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The Universalist Club Honors Lalone 


HE Universalist Club of Boston, organized in 1873 
by the same group of strong men that organized 
the Universalist Publishing House, honored 

the Publishing House at a meeting on November 8 
by a welcome and a presentation to the Rev. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone. 

Mr. Lalone, who came to Boston about a year 
ago to direct the destinies of the Publishing House, 
made the main address of the evening. He spoke upon 
“Our Publishing House, Past, Present and Future.” 

Arrangements for the meeting were made largely 
by Mr. Victor A. Friend, the president. Under his 
leadership the Universalist Club of Boston is forging 
rapidly ahead. In his judgment and the judgment of 
his committee, the brilliant work of Mr. Lalone as 
manager was entitled to this unusual recognition by 
the club. The members joined in heartily and it was 
a great night. 

The Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., of Malden, a 
classmate of Mr. Lalone, was selected as toastmaster. 
At the speakers’ table, besides Dr. Brooks and Mr. 
Lalone, were the president, Mr. Friend, the Rev. 
Wallace G. Fiske of Haverhill, who said grace before 
the meal, the Rev. Charles Emmons, former vice- 
president of the General Convention, Dr. Walter 
Henry Macpherson, president of the General Conven- 
tion, Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superintendent, and 
the Rev. James D. Tillinghast, secretary of the 
Boston Universalist Club. 

Dr. Leroy W. Coons read a resolution prepared 
by a committee of the club in memory of the late 
Dr. Frank W. Merrick. Dean Lee S. McCollester 
presented a like resolution in memory of the late Dr. 
John A. Cousens, president of Tufts College. Follow- 
ing the presentation of the resolutions the men stood 
in silence a moment, after which Dr. Etz led in a 
moving and uplifting prayer. 

Dr. Macpherson was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the club. 

Mr. Friend introduced Dr. Brooks, the toast- 
master of the evening, and turned the meeting over 
to him. Dr. Brooks introduced Dr. Macpherson, 
who spoke briefly but effectively on the need for active 
lay co-operation in carrying out the work of the 
Christian Church. 

Following the interesting address of Mr. Lalone, 
Mr. Emmons in the name of the club presented 
him with a set of books: ‘‘A History of Printing in 
the United States,” by Douglas C. McMurtrie, in 
four large handsome volumes. Mr. Lalone responded 
feelingly. Dr. van Schaick, who had been chosen to 
make the presentation, was detained by the funeral 
of a relative in New York City. 

In his address Mr. Lalone said in part: 


Printing has been aptly termed ‘“‘The Refuge of 
All the Arts.”’ It preserves the knowledge of the arts 
against the corrosive influences of time, the distorting 
power of rumor and the corrupting power of untruth. 

The inspiring history of the Universalist Press 
testifies to the fact that our church fathers were 
keenly aware of the importance of the printed word. 


I cannot hope to tell you the story of our Universalist 
Press in any detail at this time. Our limitations 
make possible only a very sketchy résumé of the 
Universalist Publishing House and its immediate 
ancestors. Some day I hope to write the story of the 
many papers and magazines and individual books 
that were published and flourished in the interest 
of Universalism in the late eighteenth century and 
through the entire nineteenth century. Those regional 
publications had their day and served their purpose 
well. Some individual efforts influenced the thought 
of the whole world. “The Law of Kindness,” a 
little book written in 1839 by Dr. George Montgomery, 
for many years the beloved minister of our church at 
Rochester, was translated into many tongues, and had 
a real influence on nineteenth century thought. In a 
measure this same thing might be said of many other 
early and now forgotten Universalist publications. 

Our earliest steps in the history of the printed 
word came before there were any organized or estab- 
lished Universalist churches in this country. Seven 
years before the first Universalist church was estab- 
lished in this country, John Murray published “A 
True Specimen of Apostolic Christianity.’”’ This was 
a commentary on Relly’s “Union.”’ Shortly after- 
wards Murray followed this book with the publication 
of a hymnal and a prayer-book. In 17938 we find Abel 
Sargent up in Vermont establishing the Universal 
Magazine. This publication had but one short year 
of life, but during its time it broadcast the Universal 
Love of God for all His children. 

The year 1817 marked the beginning of a new era 
for our Universalist Zion. In that year Hosea Ballou 
came here to begin his Boston ministry. In spite of 
the fact that Father Ballou preached three times in 
his pulpit on Sunday and lectured throughout the week, 
he found time, in 1819, to establish The Universalist 
Magazine. This project Mr. Ballou was able to carry 
out only because of the loyal and courageous help of 
his parishioner, Henry Bowen, who acted as publisher. 
All honor to Henry Bowen, the printer, who, in the 
days when Universalism was held to be without the 
pale of respectability, had the courage to risk his 
business future by publishing The Universalist Maga- 
zine. Henry Bowen’s courage was matched by Hosea 
Ballou’s vision, for Editor Ballou wrote on the front 
page of Volume I, No. 1, of his new paper, ‘‘Nor is 
it the intention of the editor to exclude from this 
paper the views of those who differ from him in 
opinion.”’ 

Mr. Ballou’s determination to present an open 
forum in which light might be brought to bear on con- 
troversial subjects from all angles, and from all shades 
of opinion, represents the spirit of the Universalist 
Press, and certainly the editorial spirit of The Christian 
Leader today. Ina short time, because of pressure of 
work, we find Hosea Ballou assisted by his son in the 
spirit, Thomas Whittemore, and by Hosea Ballou, 2nd, 
one of his kinsmen. 

On July 5, 1828, The Trumpet and Universalist 
Magazine came into being under the editorship of 
Thomas Whittemore. Thomas Whittemore was one 
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of our most remarkable leaders. He was editor, rail- 
road official, legislator, preacher and writer, a man of 
unbounded energy. The spirit of his work is ably epit- 
omized in the scriptural quotation which he ran on 
the masthead of his paper, “Blow ye the Trumpet in 
Zion and Sound an Alarm in My Holy Jerusalem.’ 
Whittemore blew the trumpet of Universalist journal- 
ism in those days with zeal and with wisdom. He was 
a stickler for right thinking The revivalists of his 
day attacked Universalism, only to find in Whittemore 
an extremely able defender of the new faith. 

In 1839 there came into existence in the Boston 
area another paper, called The Christian Freeman. This 
was edited by the Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, minister of 
the First Parish Church in Malden. Dr. van Schaick 
has ably distinguished The Christian Freeman from The 
Trumpet by saying that, while The Trumpet was the 
paper of right thinking, The Freeman might be ac- 
curately described as the paper of right living, for 
Editor Cobb, the minister of the old First Church in 
Malden, was the social gospel advocate of his day. 
Through the columns of his paper he agitated reform 
and education. He defended the cause of temperance. 
He spoke out courageously for more humane treatment 
of prisoners and reform of prison administration. He 
was against capital punishment, and he was against 
chattel slavery. He was constantly, in season and 
out of season, for better educational opportunities 
for young people. 

The Trumpet and The Freeman went along side by 
side for several years, and there was room for both of 
these papers. They supplemented each other. On 
May 7, 1864, a significant thing happened in the field 
of Universalist publication. A group of laymen 
bought out The Trumpet and The Freeman, and the 
printing interests of Abel Tompkins, and formed the 
basis of what is now the Universalist Publishing 
House. Dr. George H. Emerson became the editor 
of the magazine which embodied these other publica- 
tions, and the publication was called The Universalist. 
The original incorporators subscribed stock and got 
others to subscribe stock, and in the course of eight 
years they were able to pay off that stock, so that in 
May of 1872 the Universalist Publishing House be- 
came chartered as a non-profit-making corporation. 
Its assets and its facilities were forever dedicated to 
the use of the Universalist Church. It may, therefore, 
be justly said, considering Henry Bowen’s support of 
Hosea Ballou, and the loyal and self-sacrificing efforts 
of the laymen who brought the Universalist Publish- 
ing House into being, that had it not been for the ac- 
tive co-operation of the laymen there would have 
been no Universalist Publishing House. Certainly 
in view of the difficult years through which we have 
just been passing, it should also be said that were it 
not for the present loyal support of a small group of 
interested and intelligent Universalist laymen on 


_our directorate and board of trustees, and outside of 


the board, there would be no Universalist Publishing 


House today. 


Dr. Emerson was for many years the able editor 
of our Universalist Magazine, in fact, he was for half a 


century the editor of some Universalist publication. 


He had been editor of The Christian Leader in New 


York, and came to Boston again to be editor of The 


— 
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Universalist. He served our cause nobly and well 
throughout his long term of service. 

Among the distinguished editors of our papers, 
however, Dr. I. M. Atwood has a unique place. For 
five years he was editor of The Universalist, and for 
many years thereafter, during the editorship of Dr. 
Emerson, he was a contributing editor, contributing 
a column that became famous as the Briefs. 

At the head of his column of editorial Briefs Dr. 
Atwood had: ‘Shoot folly as it flies and catch the 
manners living as they rise.” For many years these 
Briefs were the source of much comment. They were 
masterly bits of English composition, for I. M. A 
was unique in his power to use the English language. 
His skill as a writer was matched by his keenness as a 
thinker and his courage as an editor, for he shot the 
follies without respect of persons. The Rev. Anson 
Titus, writing about I. M. A.’s Briefs, says: ‘“Every- 
one read the Briefs. They caused smiles. Sometimes 
the smiles turned to frowns, but nevertheless, every- 
one continued to read Atwood’s Briefs.”’ 

Prominent among others who influenced our Pub- 
lishing House and its paper, The Universalist Leader, 
was John Coleman Adams, who was for many years a 
contributing editor and also for many years a guiding 
genius in the spirit of the Publishing House. One 
remembers also the Rev. 8. A. Davis, another able con- 
tributing editor. Mr. Davis was the maternal grand- 
father of Miss Florence I. Adams, the present assistant 
editor of the Leader. Years ago Anton Titus wrote of 
Miss Adams, “who at the present date is ably assisting 
the editor, Dr. Bisbee, in the various tasks of arrang- 
ing and making presentable material placed. in the 
Leader from week to week.’”’ Mr. Titus wrote more 
accurately than he knew. Miss Adams is still ably 
assisting the editor, and she is still making presentable 
material that appears in the Leader from week to week. 

Dr. Frederick A. Bisbee had a long and distin- 
guished career as editor of the Leader. Whenever I 
think of Frederick Bisbee I think of Paul’s admonition 
to “present your body a living sacrifice wholly ac- 
ceptable unto God.’ Here was a man who came 
pretty near to literally fulfilling that admonition, for 
Dr. Bisbee kept his pain-racked body so completely 
under control, and at the service of his religion, that 
he stands out in Universalist history as one of the 
sweetest-spirited of all men. 

A sketch of the history of our Publishing House, 
of course, would be incomplete without recalling its 
managers. From my own personal point of view, | 
sometimes think that managers are a necessary form 
of evil. But seriously, as one looks back over the 
records and reads the names, there is a list of men to 
be proud of. The Rev. Russell A. Ballou was our first 
manager. After him came Mr. Benjamin Muzzy, 
book-publisher and one-time treasurer of Tufts Col- 
lege. He gave to the Universalist Publishing House 
ardent, loyal and intelligent business leadership. On 
the roll of our managers one reads the names of the 
Rev. James Usher, the Rev. Benton Smith, Mr. Charles 
Caverly, the Hon. Eugene F. Endicott, the Rev. Mel- 
vin S. Nash, and Dr. Harold Marshall. I say to you 
that all of them, even the least fortunate of them, was 
actuated by the highest motives of service. 

The Universalist Publishing House, after seventy- 
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five years of corporate life, and its leading publication, 
The Christian Leader, after 120 years, still have a vital 
mission to perform in the service of the Christian re- 
ligion and the Universalist Church, through which we 
all serve that religion. This, our mission, as I see it, 
is four-fold. It is historical, it is prophetic, it is edu- 
cational, and it is promotional. I do not state these 
aspects of our mission in the order of their importance. 
To do so would be impossible, for they are as the four 
fingers on the hand—all necessary. We neglect any 
one of them at our peril. For foolish indeed is the in- 
stitution or the group of men and women detached 
from the past. We have a noble tradition. We are 
the inheritors of an honorable history. We are the 
present members of a living fellowship that embraces 
the past and reaches forward to the future. Therefore 
it is the pleasure as well as the duty of your Publish- 
ing House and your church paper to keep all in re- 
membrance of that noble tradition and that honorable 
past. An ancient Hebrew prophet wrote wisely 
when he said of the tradition and the law of his own 
people, “Write it before them in a tablet and note it 
in a book, that it may be for the time to come, for- 
ever and forever.” 

Our historic mission, however, would be but a 
snare and delusion if we were false to our prophetic 
challenge. Pride in a great past is only justified by 
courage in facing a better future. It is therefore also 
the function of your Publishing House and your 
Christian Leader courageously to point the way to a 
better day. “Blow Ye the Trumpet in Zion and Sound 
an Alarm in My Holy Jerusalem,” wrote Thomas 
Whittemore on the masthead of his paper. Whittemore 
spread abroad the news of the Kingdom of God, and 
expressed his devotion to that Kingdom through the 
columns of his paper. Sylvanus Cobb, in The Chris- 
tian Freeman, brought the insights of the Christian 
ethics and the Christian gospel to bear on the pressing 
problems of his day and generation. So must The 
Christian Leader in these days, with prophetic courage, 
bring the insights of Christian ethics to bear on con- 
troversial problems of our time. The prophetic 
mission and the educational mission, however, are 
closely allied. The prophet who does not bring to bear 
on the problems of his time all of the information 
available, is indeed but. a lone voice crying vainly in 
an empty wilderness. We need an interchange of 
ideas. We need courageous, prophetic proclamation 
of our gospel of brotherhood, and we need all of the 
information we can possibly get on the controversial 
subjects of our times. Indeed, the exchange of points 
of view in a free forum like The Christian Leader, and 
the presentation of courageous articles containing 
accurate information on controversial subjects, is in 
line with the historic tradition of our Universalist press. 

Hosea Ballou also wrote in his Volume I, No. 1, of 
the Universalist Magazine: ‘On the subject of religion 
and morality, Christian people of different persuasions 
would do well to interchange their views. Freely 
commune with each other. Give and receive liberally 
and gratefully. By such means the improper distance 
of feeling so injurious to the Christian traveler would 
lessen, unfrie: dly feeling would wear off, and all 
} 1 ties find themselves united in the great interest of 
l.uman happiness.” 


Christian people of different persuasions still need 
to interchange their views and freely commune with 
each other. Christian people are still divided by lack 
of knowledge of each other’s attitudes and points of 
view. The battle-ground today has shifted from the 
theological issues over which our fathers contended 
to the social and ethical issues of today’s controversies. 
Christian people and other well-meaning religionists 
are still divided. Even our own people are often 
divided, largely because they do not know each other’s 
positions and so they misunderstand each other. Here 
is clearly one of the outstanding functions of our re- 
ligious press, and particularly of The Christian Leader. 
It is our duty and it is our privilege to bring light from 
all sources to bear upon the controversial issues of our 
time. 

In the fourth place, our mission is promotional. 
We have an historic mission to keep our people in re- 
membrance of a great past. We have a prophetic 
mission to challenge our people to courageous effort, 
to build a better present, and an ever-better future. 
We have an educational mission to inform our people, 
and so also we have a promotional mission, to tell the 
world honestly what we are and what we are doing as 
a church, to advertise, if you please, our church and 
its present work, both to our own fellowship and to the 
outside world. 

If the people of the Universalist Church whole- 
heartedly support their Universalist Publishing House, 
and if the Publishing House and people together will 
courageously and faithfully endeavor to carry out 
this our four-fold mission, our historic, our prophetic, 
our educational and our promotional ministry of the 
printed word, we shall then be true to the past, and 
we shall contribute something of enduring worth 
toward that better future for which we pray. 

The small town in which I lived out my boyhood 
had none of the conveniences of a modern town. 
But that little town did have a printer who was also 
editor of a little country weekly. Through the columns 
of his paper, that unknown country editor kept before 
the people the highest ideals of community living. — 
Although he was suspected of being a free thinker, and 
perhaps even an atheist, he had an enduring influence 
on those people. Year in and year out, in season and 
out, he stood courageously, and often quite alone, for 
improvements in that community. Today that small 
town has all that this editor hoped for. The editor is 
dead and the little printing shop is now closed up. 
The community is served by larger, finer, and better 
printed papers and journals. But the fire protection, 
the fine sidewalks, the better-kept community, all 
stand as a testimonial to years of persistent educa- 
tional work, courageous, prophetic, editorial campaigns 
carried out by that editor. 

As it was in this little community, and with this 
little paper, so it has been with our publishing inter- 
ests. Courageous editors, men of far-sighted vision, 
loyal to the highest ideals of the Christian religion, 
have educated our people in the ways of liberal Chris- 
tianity through many generations. 

The staff of your Universalist Publishing House 
seeks today to build a better, stronger, more useful 
future for our Universalist Church through its min- 
istry of the printed word. 
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A Year in the Mountains 


George C. Boorn 


T is now a year since, one rainy day, Joanna Plym- 
outh backed out of the garage connected with the 
parsonage at Brooklyn, Penn., and headed south- 

ward. She carried three passengers. They were 
Mrs. Preacher and the preacher, on their way to a new 
field of service, and last, and probably least, there was 
Skippy, on his way to take the place of Spike and 
other Friendly House cats of the past. Skippy 
made a good traveler after he was let out of his cage. 
He climbed up on the shelf in front of the rear window. 
There he slept or watched the world go by. Once we 
overtook a Model T Ford on a hill, climbing upward 
with considerable chatter. Skippy aroused himself, 
arched his back and spit savagely as we passed. 
Then he came over into the front compartment, with 
a miaw-miaw—which I translated to mean, “What 
sort of an animal was that thing, anyhow?” In due 
time we reached our goal in the hills of North Carolina, 
Skippy familiarized himself with his new surroundings, 
and the work began. 

It has been in part the work of a minister of a 
well-organized church. For Miss Powell had built up 
a strong and effective organization. Christmas came 
and we drove with Santa Claus along the mountain 
trail, bringing joy to many a child. The summer 
school held its session and did its work. There were 
the frequent sales of used clothing. Just what some 
of these people would do for the things they need were 
it not for the things we sell them at a nominal price I 
dare not try to guess. For they have so little money. 
Many can pay only by working around Friendly 
House. The money we do receive goes out again 
through the Mission Circle to help support the work 
all along the line. A used coat sent to us is turned into 
cash, the cash goes into a Christmas stocking, and 
thence to the Clara Barton Birthplace to help care 
for a diabetic child. We charge for these things not 
alone for the sake of the money, but for the sake of the 
self-respect of the people. 

But out of this year in the mountains there has 
come a vision of a great need to be met, the need of a 
public health center. We have been doing the things 
that we could. Joanna has been to a large degree the 
community ambulance, going out into storms or 
pleasant weather to carry somebody to a doctor or 
the hospital. But let me cite certain definite incidents 
of our service. 

1. A girl comes to us from out of Wards Cove. 
Now that is way up on the mountains. To reach it 
one clambers over almost perpendicular cliffs. To 
make matters worse, the time the girl came was dur- 
ing the winter, when the trail was not only steep but 
slick with ice. Her father, a one-armed veteran of 
the World War, was sick. They were afraid he had 
“neumony fever.’’ So over to Waynesville we went, 
trying to find a doctor. Nearly the whole afternoon 
was spent before a young man just beginning to prac- 
tice agreed to make the trip if the relief would promise 
him his money. What I was told over and over again 
was this: ‘““Get those people down on the main road 
and we will come. But we can’t go over into that 


cove.” A family who were related to these dwellers 
in the far hills had their house full nearly all winter. 
There would be a chance of real service if we had a 
place to care for such folks temporarily until they 
could be taken to the hospital, or at least be looked 
over by a doctor. 

2. This is a familiar story to many, but I am going 
to repeat it. I was told that little Thelma was ill. 
Now she is one of the most faithful of our church school 
pupils. She never misses. So out of the garage came 
Joanna. We followed the road a little way, then 
turned off, let down the bars and drove into a pasture, 
followed the old railroad roadbed, bumping over the 
ties that had not been dug up, until we got to the 
shack which was home for Thelma and her brothers 
and sisters and mother. The father had been con- 
victed of bootlegging and was in Atlanta, quite com- 
fortable on the whole, but his family were wretched 
and poor. How often that seems to be the case: our 
attempts to punish hurt somebody else more than the 
guilty one. There in that shack with its sieve-like 
roof, our little sick girl lay on a rain-soaked bed, crying 
from the never-ceasing pain in an infected ear. We 
took her to a physician, who warned us of the possi- 
bility of mastoid. But back home she went to that 
wet bed. She did recover and came to the summer 
school, where she missed ‘‘nary a day” and led the 
toy band. But again a medical center could have 
helped. There would have been a place other than 
the hospital at Waynesville where the little girl could 
have been protected from the rain and the cold. 

3. The other night a boy came to the house. 
“My brother is awfully sick,’ he said. ‘Which 
one?” I asked. ‘The leastest one.” I was soon satis- 
fied that the child, who had been exposed to diph- 
theria, had taken the disease. Warning the mother to 
quarantine herself and not let the other children go 
to school, I sought the services of a doctor. One came 
at last and confirmed our fears. But he had come in 
time; the anti-toxin was administered and a mother 
thanked God for Friendly House. 

4. Just this morning word came that a new little 
baby has come into the world. But amid what 
wretched surroundings! It opened its eyes in a one- 
room shack, another, like so many, with a leaky roof. 
One end of the room is simply useless if it snows or 
rains. There is really little light save what comes 
through an open door. There is no furniture in the 
place except a bed, a stove and a table. There, just 
as winter begins, this little girl begins her life. The 
father, a W. P. A. worker, had saved enough out of his 
small earnings to pay the doctor. So this child did 
have medical care. But many a child comes without 
any competent help for the mother. Again we see what 
a medical center might be as a lying-in hospital. 

So it is I have many dreams of such a center con- 
nected with Friendly House, doing a significant and 
needed work. I even dare to dream that some day 
there may be funds available to provide an assistant 
for Friendly House who has had training as a nurse. 
What an opportunity for service this would be! Also 
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through such a center we could co-operate with the 
public health officials and build up a strong body, also 
we trust a strong mind and a strong spirit, for these 
boys and girls of the mountains. 

Is it but a dream I have, a castle in Spain (a rather 
dangerous spot for a castle these days)? Or is it a 


vision of a great work that we as a Church shall under- 
take some day to do, an architect’s blue print that 
shall sometime become a solid reality? Here we can, 
if we will, build a church that shall be in the com- 
munity as the servant of all, meeting the needs of 
man with a love as ample as the love of God. 


Two Types of Mind toward Nature 


Leonard B. Gray 


HERE are two main types of mind that go to 
nature—the type that observes details minutely, 
and the type that gets general impressions. The 

first observes and examines various plants, trees 
and birds. The second gets general impressions from 
the total landscape, fee!s the various moods and mes- 
sages of the out-of-doors, and enjoys the esthetic 
companionship of the natural world. 

Doubtless, however, no one mind is altogether 
one type. But each one of us is dominantly one—a 
whole lot of one and a little bit of the other. And as 
you now think of these two attitudes of mind towards 
nature it is quite likely that you can easily and def- 
initely place yourself in one of them. 

The mind that observes details is apt to be chiefly 
photographic and scientific. It is curious, and what it 
sees is interesting rather than beautiful. It is not so 
much drawn by the beauty of the object as by its 
characteristics. It is an exciting game to observe 
closely and accurately, perhaps also to collect and 
tabulate much that it finds. 

Charles Darwin for the most part had this type 
of mind, and yet there was the poet in him which 
now and then ousted the scientist in him, while Emer- 
son regarded beauty as its own excuse for being, and 
lost himself in the sheer joy of esthetic appreciation. 
After one of these rare occasions the great scientist 
wrote to his wife, “‘At last I fell asleep on the ground, 
and awoke with a chorus of birds singing around me 
and squirrels running up the trees and woodpeckers 
laughing. And I did not care a penny how any of 
these creatures had been formed.” 

But chiefly the scientist was uppermost in him, 
caring very much more than many pennies how these 
and many other creatures were formed. And increas- 
ingly as the years went by Darwin’s love to discover 
and examine and classify, his developing logical and 
reasoning powers, crowded into the background his 
esthetic appreciation which was probably never 
great, until at last, Gamaliel Bradford tells us, our 
first great evolutionist almost lost appreciation for the 
beautiful in nature and in most everything else. Every 
botanist and geologist, and everyone else who seeks to 
examine minutely, runs this risk, even as the writer 
would if he spent years in examining and describing 
these two types of mind, while writing poems about 
nature would likely increase his love for nature. 

The second type of mind, the type that gets gen- 
eral impressions and companionship from nature, is 
poetic. Nature does not so much interest the man 
of this attitude and type as it moves him. It is this 
poetic quality of mind that feels the lift and lilt and 
cxaltation of spirit that blue sky and sunshine and 
mountains can give, the expansion that wide seas and 


fields supply, the awe and wonder that sunsets incite, 
and the low, gurgling music of the brook 


In the leafy month of June 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 


It is only this type of mind that could say with 
Wordsworth, ‘‘Nature never did betray the heart that 
loved her.” That is to say, Nature never fails to 
soothe and lift and refresh the person of this mind, 
never fails to support him with a feeling that there is 
order and meaning at the heart of things. 

But this type of mind, too, has its limitations. 
It does not know the adventurous fun of finding new 
things, of watching the daily progress of growing 
things, of finding yesterday’s nest hatched into tiny 
fledglings. The excitement and satisfaction of adding 
new facts one by one to his store of knowledge are 
not his. Such a man is ignorant of a vast world of 
small and wonderful things and happenings. Now and 
then, like the writer, he may be humiliated and made 
ashamed when someone says, ‘“‘Do you know this 
flower, or that bird?’ 

Each type of mind misses much. Concentrated 
on a few flowers, one is not likely to appreciate the 
garden. Watch a whole evening for a new comet, as 
the writer did one night this summer, and one is not 
apt to appreciate to the full the total effect of the 
heavens. And also do you not know people so fond 
of gardens and starlit heavens that their interest in 
new flowers and comets is not easily aroused? 

Each one knows readily, I fancy, what type of 
mind is his. Let him then pull himself up and de- 
velop the other. For only the two combined, only 
both the observing scientist and the sensitive poet in 
him, will get from nature the full joy and meaning she 
has to give. Certainly each can supplement the other. 
And perhaps it is not too much to believe that each 
can actually enrich the other. The fact-finding 
scientist (or just scientific type of mind more often), 
if he would school himself to get more general im- 
pressions from the beauties and moods of nature 
would likely acquire a mind to regard each interesting 
detail as a symbol of great law and handiwork. And 
the poet who gets general impressions would surely 
feel great law and handiwork and meaning in each 
tiny detail as well as feeling all this while observing 
landscapes. 

Perhaps more than any other mind we know the 
mind of Henry Thoreau combined these two types. 
He would sit for hours closely watching a bird or an 
insect. His works are full of detail-descriptions. Yet 
he could describe the curling smoke, the crisp air, the 
bark of a dog, the clear ring and echo of an axe, the color 
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of woods on an early autumn morning, so as to make 
you feel and make you feel that he felt the total beauty 
and meaning of the morning. He said he loved the 
common things of the natural world, and yet his be- 
loved out-of-doors was so crammed full of beauty, 
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interest, and meaning that it never became ordinary 
and commonplace to him. Small flower and insect 
and bird interested his scientific mind, and the poet 
in him found nature a companion as few men in his- 
tory have found her. 


Gifts of a Gracious God* 


Robert H. Barber 


Let thy work appear unto thy servants and thy 
glory unto their children. Psalm 90:16. 


FEW weeks ago the headlines of all the news- 
papers of Boston heralded the capture of a 
notorious criminal who was wanted for the 

murder of a policeman of that city. Although the 
story was full of the swift, terrible events by which 


- the police had trapped their prey, it was not uncom- 


mon to life in our day. It contained one statement, 
however, which dealt my imagination a staggering 
blow! 

It seems that the assassin, who had escaped from 
the scene of the crime, after exchanging gun-fire with 
the police, was found upon capture to have a bullet 
wound which had been dressed in a skillful manner. 
The report then stated that all those physicians who 
had abandoned the regular practice of their profession 
because of excessive drunkenness or other causes of 
incompetence, were being held for questioning. A 
portrait of the grim tragedy which this statement 
suggested began to take form before my eyes. In my 
mind’s eye these men—drunken, incompetent—were 
young boys again. I could see them rush from house 
to house delivering their newspapers. Long into the 
hours of the night the soft yellow glow of a lamp 
revealed their heads bent in study over their books. 
Once a week they would come bounding upon our 
porches, ring our bells and greet us with boyish en- 
thusiasm as they collected the bills. Looking into 
their faces, bright with hope, we were thrilled by the 
knowledge that God had put a holy desire into their 
spirit. The years flew by. We met them coming 
down the road weighed down by heavy books. They 
were taller this time. Their faces were grim and 
determined. Their clothes were well worn and their 
hair was over-long. We turned and watched them go 
on down the road and marveled how God nourished 
their great ambition and strengthened their courage 
when hardship sought to frustrate their preparation. 
More wonderful still, perhaps, there grew in upon them 
as they toiled in the fine laboratories, a great knowl- 
edge and in some cases a marvelous skill. But now— 
tragedy of tragedies—we see them drunken and in- 
competent. The gifts of a gracious God have been 
corrupted and lost! 

Our text this morning comes from a psalm which 
was written to express a mood, very similar to this one. 
The author was very much a child of his time. He had 
been caught up in the same spirit of wild abandonment 
which had led his fellows to laugh contemptuously at 
the high standards which had guided life in former 
days. He had gone along with the crowd! They had 


*Sermon preached in Scranton, Pa., Sept. 12, by the new 
pastor. 


neither respected nor known any other power save 
their own. They had trampled over the social re- 
straints which had brought order and beauty into 
their common life. Perhaps many of them had even 
stolen the thriving vineyards away from the fatherless 
and the widows. The soul of the author had been well- 
nigh overwhelmed by the contagious arrogance of the 
crowd. The memory of a God who used to stir his 
youthful heart so that a deep rush of sympathy for 
the plight of a suffering humanity would possess him, 
had been hidden behind the clouds of time. 

Then, just at the very moment when he had stood 
in the greatest danger of losing his own soul to the 
baseness of the times, something profound and wonder- 
ful had taken place within him. It was as if the 
Eternal God had broken into his life anew, for his 
heart pounded with the joy of new faith and his mind 
flamed with new insight! He looked out upon life 
with a different perspective. All at once it came to him 
that he and his people had been betraying God. He 
knew then that what had seemed to be power and free- 
dom in the life of his fellows was actually arrogance 
and betrayal. Remorse and penitence crept into his 
spirit. The frailty and brevity of human life was 
before him. He saw how the selfishness of men was 
destroying the possibilities of fine living and how the 
gifts of a gracious God were being corrupted and 
lost. From the very depths of his soul then there 
came a wonderful prayer—‘‘O God, let Thy work 
appear unto Thy servants and Thy glory unto their 
children.”’ 

We have a world today, which in large part, 
knows not whether to embrace religious faith or to 
pass it by without recognition. It turns to us this 
morning and with a skeptical look upon its face and a 
querulous tone in its voice it asks, ‘“What are these 
gracious gifts to which you refer and where is your 
gracious God?” But perhaps many of you have found 
yourselves pondering a question which looks out upon 
this problem from its other side, and you would like 
to ask, ““‘Why is it that men have been so unresponsive 
to God that they in arrogance have corrupted His 
gifts?” 

You who have lived the years of your lives in the 
inspiration and courage of the Christian faith may 
find it difficult to understand how this first question 
could ever have arisen. You who have seen evidences 
of the gifts of a gracious God in the order and regu- 
larity of the natural world, the marvelous mechanism 
of the human body, the talents given to men, and the 
rich resources which are found in our land, may marvel 
that anyone could doubt the great holy power which 
lies in back of it all. Actually there are three different 
groups of people who press us for an answer to our 
question. 
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The first includes all those who look out upon 
the world with pain and disillusionment in their 
eyes and claim to discover a morass of blind material- 
istic forces which guides and controls everything with- 
out reference to human hopes and ideals. These are 
courageous folk for the most part, who strive to follow 
truth wherever they think it leads them, even though 
it compels them to live in the dark, bleak places of the 
earth, isolated from the faith and beauty which shine 
elsewhere. These are joined by a second group, which 
is composed of all those who understood that the 
Christian faith taught that the gifts of God were pre- 
sented exclusively to a select few in some far-off region 
beyond the portals of death. Some of this second 
group were impressed by this message and believe 
today that this life is but a vale of tears which must be 
endured so that they may be eligible to receive the 
gifts of Ged in a later life. The others are those who 
were antayonized by such an idea and so rebelled 
against the faith. The last group is made up of all 
those who have fallen victim to that strange desire 
which plagues the soul of man, what Reinhold Niebuhr, 
that challenging and stimulating religious thinker, calls 
“setting up oneself in place of God as the center of 
existence.”’ 

Taking up the objections of the second group first 
we must confess that the Christian message has been 
misstated often. We must repeat our conviction 
again and again, that God is not indifferent to our lives 
here—that God comes to meet us here on earth bear- 
ing rich gifts for our acceptance. 

But when we turn our attention to the members 
of the first group, we find our hearts going out to them 
in love and admiration for their courage and honesty 
in following truth wherever they believe it leads them. 
A passion for truth is a precious thing and must evoke 
respect wherever it is found! Nevertheless we must 
ask these people to explain how truth came into the 
world at all, if the world and its life are weird accidents 
thrown up from a morass of blind materialistic forces. 
Blind materialistic forces care nothing for truth! 
They’re quite foreign to it. Such a source of existence 
as a morass of blind materialistic forces could not 
possibly have engendered that passion for truth which 
sometimes grasps the human personality! 

Thus it seems to me that we must turn to the 
members of the first group and say: “Such a view of life 
as yours fails utterly to account for your own experi- 
ence and conduct, let alone that of the rest of us. If 
you would know of that great power which even now 
is wielding great influence over your lives, the truth 
which you cherish asks you to search for it else- 
where.” 

The ideas held by these three groups have nur- 
tured that modern disposition which takes for granted 
the great things with which life has been endowed. 
When we behold how cheaply the world holds the lives 
of its inhabitants, how ruthlessly men struggle against 
one another in their haste to exploit our natural re- 
sources and how cruelly some treat the men in their 
employ when once they join the mad race for wealth— 
we cannot restrain the protest which swells up from our 
souls! We must cry out, ‘The gifts of a gracious God 
are being corrupted and lost!’ We fall to our knees 
and pray with that psalmist, “Lord, let Thy work 


appear unto Thy servants and Thy glory unto their 
children.” 

Fortunately, however, the gifts of a gracious God 
themselves testify to their own glory with far greater 
eloquence than anything else can do. Consider the 
wonder of living on a great planet which goes spinning 
down the vast expanses of the universe among the 
constellations which swing across the heavens in 
beautiful. design. In spite of the tremendous magni- 
tude of the universe with its almost countless number 
of stars and its distances measured in millions of light 
years, we have not the slightest fear that the stars and 
planets will jam up in a terrible collision as our auto- 
mobiles do. Remember in those hours when you were 
weak and dazed with the shock of tragedy, how God’s 
faith tugged away at your heart and soul and brought 
you back into the courage and poise which you have 
now. Think back to that moment when the even 
tenor of the day’s routine was interrupted and you 
were startled into sudden inspiration at the sun’s 
brilliant descent behind one of those great hills which 
stand guard over our city. It poured forth its crimson 
hues upon every cloud in the heavens. Its beauty 
caught up your spirit and raised you far above the 
daily concerns of your life. Perhaps in the grandeur 
of that moment your soul may have felt the brooding 
spirit of the Eternal brush by. And haven’t you ever 
been forced to marvel how our lives have been blessed 
because others, some of whom you’ve never seen, have 
responded to their greatest impulses and have given 
themselves up to labor for our happiness and the 
betterment of our common life? Yes, God is most 
gracious with His gifts, for parents have sacrificed for 
us, school teachers have labored with us and religious 
leaders in every age have foregone the comforts of life 
to bring the glory of religious faith into the experience 
of the people. 

Finally, my mind speeds far away to a stormy 
wind-blown country to the north of us. I see a small 
cabin whose roof barely looks down upon the drifting 
snow. All around the fury of a blizzard hurls itself 
against the small, rude structure. Inside the hut a 
woman sits weeping in the dim light of a candle. To 
her side there cling three small children who try to 
comfort her in their unsuspecting way. A soft re- 
strained groaning comes from the dark corner away 
from the storm. On a small, rough bed a Labrador 
fisherman writhes with the pain of a terrible injury 
received in his work. The woman has done all that 
she could for him and now relieves her pent-up feelings 
in weeping. Despair settles itself heavily upon her. 
She knows there is no hope for them in their far-off 
land of blizzards and storms. Her man must suffer 
on and on until heaven only knows what end will over- 
take him. 

Suddenly the sharp barking and whining of dogs 
and the crunching slide of a sled come to their ears 
out of the storm. After a pulling and hauling on the 
snow-bound door, a fur-clad man stalks into the 
room. There’s a small black bag held in his hand. 
It’s Sir Wilfred Grenfell, the great London surgeon, 
who, inspired by a religious meeting many years before, 
had left the comforts and pleasures of a fashionable 
London society to go out and give himself in service 
to a poor fishing folk in bleak, barren Labrador! 
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Without ado he goes to work and takes care of the 
man’s injury, while the woman looks on and cannot 
speak for the rise of gratitude which floods her being. 
She knows, too, that the gifts of a gracious God are 


presented to His people daily. Oh, that this world of 
ours may learn to murmur a fervent Amen to that 
prayer of long ago—*‘Let Thy work appear unto Thy 
servants and Thy glory unto their children.” 


National Officers in Ohio 


Ionia C. Twitchell 


URING]thejweek of October 24, 1937, officers of 
the Women’s National Missionary Association 
toured Ohio and held meetings in Univer- 

salist parishes. October 26, Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, 
president of the W. N. M. A., visited Jersey, 
where a luncheon was held at noon in the home of 
the Rev. Leon and the Rev. Martha Jones, when 
forty-one were present from Jersey, Columbus, Flint 
and Summit Station. Mrs. Ethel M. Allen of Co- 
lumbus acted as chairman of the meeting following 
the luncheon. October 26, Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, first 
vice-president, went to North Olmsted, to speak to 
the group in the church where the Rev. William G. 
Schneider is pastor. There were fifty at this meet- 
ing from North Olmsted and Cleveland. Mrs. Ger- 
trude Gladwin was chairman. A luncheon was given 
at noon. 

October 26, Miss Gertrude Whipple, second 
vice-president, met with the group at Eldorado. 
A luncheon was held at noon in the home of Mrs. 
Mollie Colvin and there were thirty-nine present from 
New Madison, Eaton, Miami City and Eldorado. 
Mrs. George Wood was chairman of the meeting in 
the afternoon. Miss Whipple spoke also before a con- 
gregation of forty at the Olive Branch Church, Sink- 
ing Spring, on Sunday, October 24. All of these 
churches are in the circuit served by the Rev. George 
Wood. 

October 27, Mrs. Wood and Mrs. Allen were in 
Rockland for the luncheon at noon, when thirty-seven 
from Rockland, Little Hocking, and Marietta were 
present, with Mrs. Wood speaker at the meeting in the 
afternoon. 

October 27, Mrs. Brooks was at Akron, for the 
dinner at noon in the social rooms of the Universalist 
church, with Dr. George Cross Baner, pastor, and 
Mrs. Gladwin as chairman. There were fifty present 
from Akron and Kent. 

October 27, the second meeting in the southwest 
was held at Cincinnati, in the First Universalist 
Church, the Rev. Carl Olson, pastor. Mrs. George 
Wood was chairman and Miss Whipple speaker. 
Twenty-seven were in the meeting from Cincinnati, 
Milford, Blanchester, Mt. Carmel, and New Madison, 
followed by a tea served in the social rooms of the 
church. 

October 29, Caledonia was the entertaining 
church, and with the Rev. Elmer E. Druley, pastor. A 
luncheon was served at noon in the church. Mrs. 
Allen was chairman of the afternoon meeting, when 
Mrs. Ezra Wood and Miss Whipple spoke. There was 
an attendance of twenty-six from Caledonia, Bell- 
ville, Mt. Gilead, and Marion. 

October 30 there was a homecoming at Norwalk 
First Universalist Church, where the Rev. Stanley 
Stall is pastor. The women’s group entertained the 


visitors at luncheon at noon at a cafeteria. Mrs. 
Ezra Wood and Miss Whipple addressed the group in 
the afternoon. Mrs. Mary B. Cline of Norwalk, 
newly elected national financial secretary, was intro- 
duced by Mrs. Allen, chairman, and Mrs. Cline con- 
ducted the devotionals. Thirty-two were present 
from Attica and Norwalk. 

Mrs. Mary I. Bechtle of Kent, president of the 
Ohio Woman’s Universalist Missionary Association, 
attended the meetings in the southwest district and at 
Caledonia and Norwalk, where she spoke to the groups, 
unfolding her plans for the year and asking the sup- 
port of all Universalist church women. Dr. Ionia 
C. Twitchell of Kent, press correspondent for the Ohio 
W. U. M. A., accompanied Mrs. Bechtle. 

These state-wide group meetings were held for the 
purpose of making the Universalist women of Ohio 
better acquainted with the projects and aims of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association. In all of 
the beforementioned meetings a uniform worship ser- 
vice was used, which included the poem, ‘“The Build- 
ers,” and the song, ‘“‘We would be building.”’ 

Mrs. Ezra B. Wood of New Haven, Conn., 
president of the W. N. M. A., said: “Knowing, rightly 
applied, is the surest basis of public happiness.’”’ All 
women’s organizations need to help the local church. 
Charity should begin at home, but it ought not to end 
there. The Universalist organization is going to die 
if Universalist women do not reach out and help. 
Sixty-eight years ago Universalist women organized ; 
today only ten percent are affiliated with the national 
organization. 

The W. N. M. A. has three major projects: The 
Clara Barton Birthplace Work, at North Oxford, 
Mass., social service work in North Carolina, and the 
kindergarten work in Japan. Mrs. Wood quoted 
Georgene Bowen as having said: “The Japan work is 
our life line to prove our belief in world brotherhood.” 

Three days have been set apart to be observed, 
as follows: Dedication Day, around Easter, when all 
women come together to worship and depart to serve; 
Play Day, in the summer, which is to be for relaxation 
and recreation; and Discovery Day, which is to be 
observed in the fall of the year. Programs may be 
secured by writing to 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., care of Mrs. A. E. Taylor. Mrs. Wood ex- 
plained the value of each and every woman being a 
member of the Universalist woman’s organizations 
by saying that: One interested woman is helpful. Ten 
interested women are forceful. One hundred interested 
women are powerful. One thousand interested women 
are invincible. 

Miss Whipple of Rhode Island is department 
chairman of Clara Barton Birthplace Work. She re- 
viewed the development of the Clara Barton birth- 
place since it was purchased in October, fifteen years 
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ago, by the W. N. M. A. Dr. Elliott P. Joslin is in 
charge of the Diabetic Camp for children. This is 
the first open air camp for under-privileged children. 
In July and August, 1937, twelve states were repre- 
sented by the children in the camp. They came from 
as far away as Nebraska and Mississippi. One hun- 
dred and ten different children were treated and 
taught the proper ratio of rest, recreation, diet, 
and insulin for their individual needs. The Christmas 
stockings, that are available to all the women’s or- 
ganizations to help finance this project, brought in 
$800 in 1935, $1,700 in 1936, and it is hoped that $3,000 
may be reached in 1937. Each stocking is arranged to 


hold ten dimes. Surely each local could find a way 
to fill three or more stockings a year to help reach the 
desired goal. 

Harry Cary’s letters telling of what is being done 
in Japan may be had for the asking for them at 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Let us remember, we can worship God anywhere, 
but in our church we have a building dedicated to 
God, and let us plan to meet in Eldorado in 1938 in 
our state convention. 

Mrs. Seth R. Brooks was obliged to return to the 
East immediately after the Akron meeting, therefore 
she was not at the meetings at Caledonia and Norwalk. 


The Wisdom of the Purse-Strings 


Lewis R. Lowry 


SN’T it strange that in every other art or profes- 
sion the person who puts his life to its study is 
recognized as an authority on the subject, but 

in education and religion such a one knows noth- 
ing? 

For example, a physician is an authority on the 
practice of medicine. No mere layman would attempt 
to tell him what is or what is not concerned with 
medical practice. It is true a layman might question 
the economics of the medical profession, or its social 
implications, but he never would think of telling a 
licensed and practicing physician what medicine to 
prescribe for his patients. 

The same thing is true in every art and profession 
except education and religion. In these two fields, 
instead of the one who prepares himself for this special- 
ized field, and who spends his life in its work, knowing 
more about it than the layman, we find he is a veritable 
ignoramus. 

Any layman knows more about what should be 
taught and how it should be taught than the best of 
so-called educators. Witness any school board or 
taxpayers’ committee made up of “representative” 
citizens, talking about the “fads and frills” of educa- 
tion. Witness the dismissal of Dr. Jerome Davis from 
the faculty of Yale Divinity School. (Educators 
were united in praising Dr. Davis as an able teacher, 
but what did they know? The laymen, the “suc- 
cessful” business men who composed Yale’s board of 
trustees, said he was incompetent, and they know.) 
Or witness how readily prominent business men 
brand Colgate-Rochester, Auburn, St. Lawrence, 
Cornell, Syracuse, and practically any other uni- 
versity, as ““Communistic.”” No educator makes such 
a charge, but then educators are only theorists; it is 
the layman, not the educator, who knows. The lay- 
man holds the purse-strings, so he is the final au- 
thority. 

The same general situation obtains in religion. 
A minister spends years to prepare himself to inter- 
pret religion; then he lives with the study of the re- 
ligious works of the supposedly best minds of the 
world. This ought to make him an authority on the 
subject—at least, it ought to fit him to know what 
should or should not be included in religious consid- 
eration. But lo and behold! it has no such effect. 
When he thinks he is talking religion, he is told he is 


talking “politics” or ‘‘economics;’’ when he takes an 
active interest in a vital problem of human relations 
such as war or labor difficulties, believing they have 
deep religious significance, he discovers that he is 
“butting in’’ where the Church and religion have no 
business. 

- However, we should not be too severe in our 
condemnation of the minister for his ignorance. After 
all, he is not entirely to blame. In his study in the 
preparatory school, he is taught that religion is con- 
cerned with all human relations; that his task as a 
minister is to take the ideals and principles enunciated 
by the Man of Nazareth out of their 2000 year old 
setting and apply them to modern life. He is told 
that the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man is one of the greatest thoughts ever to brighten 
the mind of man, and that what the world needs to- 
day is to take this ideal out of the speculative field and 
apply it to the concrete facts of modern industrial, 
social, economic and political life. He finds that the 
recognized great religious writers of every age con- 
stantly are harping on the same theme. He reads the 
contemporaneous religious journals, such as The 
Christian Century, the writings of recognized leaders 
of religion, such as Dr. Sherwood Eddy, Dr. Kirby 
Page, Dr. Rufus Jones and Dr. E. Stanley Jones, and 
in every case he finds the same theme, “Religion is as 
broad as life—every problem of human relationship. 
is a religious problem.’”” No wonder that, in his 
naiveté, he thinks social and industrial problems are 
concerns of religion! 

It is only when he turns to the supreme author- 
ity, the layman in the pews, that he discovers that, 
after all, he knows nothing and these men are “blind 
leaders of the blind.’”’ Religion, he then discovers, 
instead of being a stirring force that awakens us to 
the wrongs that exist about us and fires us with a 
desire to destroy those wrongs, is a peaceful balm that 
makes all feel good, and if any real sins are to be men- 
tioned, they should be those which affect not at all 
those who sit in the pews and hold the purse-strings. 
Happy indeed is the minister who, upon coming out. 
of the theological school, can forget all he was taught 
there, can put his finger on the popular pulse and con- 
fine himself entirely to sueh popular and innocuous 
themes as “The Sin of the Unforgiving Heart.” Verily 
such a one will go far, and before long the trustees of 
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some university will recognize his genius and suggest 
him for the degree of Doctor of Divinity, and he can 
be pastor of a large and popular church.’ 

The moral of this, if such there be, is this—the 


educator or the minister who desires to succeed should 
seek the “‘wisdom’’ of the laymen who hold the purse- 
strings, and so are the final authority on what is and 
what is not education or religion. 


Family Sharing of Good Reading 


Robert P. Doremus 


HERE should be established a tradition of the 
love of books and of shared reading. If I may 
be very personal, I may say that my own ex- 

perience traces to a prairie home and to a mother 
reading aloud in the winter evenings the continued 
stories from the home-departments of religious papers. 
“The Rockanock Stage’ from the old Advance, and 
the “Pansy” stories from The Herald and Presbyter, 
may not have been great literature, but they were es- 
sentially wholesome, and it was a good thing for a lad 
to hear his mother read them aloud. The shared 
part of the experience was an essential element of the 
value. Speaking of those older religious periodicals 
and their place in the home leads me to remark as an 
aside that when Church papers of today, under the 
stress of financial difficulties, and with the specious 
plea of changing conditions and needs, gave up their 
home-departments, and when Church organizations 
discontinued their Sunday-school papers, they re- 
minded me of the mythical family (myths often hold 
essential truth) which, pondering what to give up in 
the depression, and deciding that the auto and the 
golf-course could not be surrendered, decided to 
economize by cutting down on the baby’s milk. Our 
religious forebears did not make that kind of mistake. 
Nor were they all like Mrs. Jellyby in “Bleak House,”’ 
too concerned with bettering of the natives of Borrio- 


bool-Gha to have energy, time or means for nearer 


concerns. The wisest of them knew where were the 
roots of life. 

With the remembrance of the mother reading 
aloud comes a memory of days when a little boy read 
aloud to his mother at her work-basket or ironing 
table his story-papers and Sunday-school books. 
The clean smell of freshly-laundered clothes still 
brings back pleasantly across the years that reading. 
It is good also to have been part of a home that still 
had family prayers, though they were a bit backward 
in their theology and in their interpretations of and 
outlooks upon life, and in which the Bible was read 
regularly at the morning meal. 

It was natural that traditions of home-reading, 


_ kindred in nature though dissimilar in detail, should 


go on blending, in the continued reading tradition of 
another home, the reading somewhat changing, and 
the attitudes toward the things read, but the sharing 
of what was treasured and what seemed worth while 
still continuing. 

The problem of early education was made easy 
by a large number of primers, readers, school story 
and history books, sent by a brother who is a super- 
intendent of schools. They were all or nearly all read, 
for the way to learn to read is to read. The home, in 
this instance, did not wait for the school, which does 
its task necessarily in the mass and often poorly, for 
all its modern theories and new methods. 


Childhood has its right to a due share of imagina- 
tion and even nonsense. Fairy tales have their place 
and animal stories also, Thornton Burgess, for instance, 
as well as the more serious Ernest Seton Thompson. 
But it is a personal conviction that the excessive pro- 
portion in current children’s reading of books such as 
the “Wizard of Oz’ series, and of “nature-faker’” 
animal stories, many of them poorly written as well 
as of doubtful value in content, tend to cheapen taste, 
confuse mentality, and lead children to live ina 
world of wish-thinking and unreality, often perpetu- 
ated into maturity. Therefore the feeling deepened 
that books of actual childhood and youth, in which 
events happen as they might happen in experience, 
should supplement and exceed in quantity imaginative 
literature. “Bobby and the Big Road,” by Margaret 
Lindsay, ‘Peter and Polly in Summer,” “Peter and 
Polly in Winter,’”’ by Rose Lucia, are examples for the 
earliest period. Later came such books as the “‘Twin”’ 
series and “Little Cousin” series, describing the life 
of children in other lands. The perennial “‘Five Little 
Peppers” series of Margaret Sidney and certain of 
the Louisa Alcott books had their place, and of course 
the classics of childhood and youth were not forgotten, 
such as “Robinson Crusoe” and “Swiss Family 
Robinson,’ Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer” and “Huck- 
leberry Finn,” Aldrich’s “Story of a Bad Boy,” 
Stevenson’s “Treasure Island’ and “Kidnapped.” 
Somewhat earlier came such old-fashioned books of 
childhood as the “Rollo” books of Jacob Abbott. That 
elder literature of childhood, for all its limitations and 
even absurdities, had values that our modern litera- 
ture does not always stress, and though the differences 
in environment and circumstance must be explained, 
the atmosphere is wholesome and the principles sound. 
Children and young people whose reading is wholly 
contemporaneous miss something that is of value in 
education. 

There was always in the home, as there had been 
in the home of the older generation, The Youth's 
Companion. What a pity that in its earlier, unamal- 
gamated form, it can no longer be in homes, with its 
wholesomeness, its wide range, its lively interest. In 
our home we read not only the current issues but older 
issues, including even some bound volumes from a 
long-ago period. There was the St. Nicholas also. 
Much of the contents of these was shared as well as 
individually read. Later came magazines of another 
order, such as The American Boy, Boys’ Life, The Open 
Road, Popular Mechanics, the usual current periodical 
literature of young people, together with current books 
of fiction, adventure, travel, and popular science,— 
even some books of a kind in which youth seems to 
find a transient fascination, such as the preposterously 
incredible but delightful ‘Blue Pearl’ and “Inca 
Emerald” of Scoville. A regimen of reading which 
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attempts to exclude all that sort of literature is not, 
I think, in accord with youth’s growing needs. But 
more worth while and permanent tastes and standards 
are formed by the continued shared reading of books 
of a more valuable kind, not all of them great as lit- 
erature, but sound, wholesome and human. 

Out of the earlier shared reading came very natu- 
rally still more significant reading. I refer especially 
to Dickens. We are Dickens-lovers, feeling that for all 
the tendency today to belittle that author of the nine- 
teenth century, both as man and as author, and despite 
his very obvious limitations and even absurdities 
(which we have often laughed at in our reading even 
while we loved the literary sinner), the humanness, 
soundness of views of life and genial humor of Dickens 
make him an admirable friend of youth and maturity. 
“The Christmas Carol” was our gate to Dickens-land 
one Christmas season. Since then we have read it 
aloud, in whole or in part, every Christmas. “The 
Children of Dickens,” by Samuel McChord Crothers, 
delightfully illustrated by Jessie Wilcox Smith, is a 
convenient archway into that Dickens country. But 
we went right in exploring on our own. We read first 
the novels in which children are prominent, such as 
“Oliver Twist,” “David Copperfield,’ “Great Ex- 
pectations,”’ “Old Curiosity Shop.” We read aloud 
all the Dickens novels except “Edwin Drood.” Some 
of them we read more than once. We read a chapter 
an evening at the supper table, except on Saturday 
or Sunday evening when school work did not press, or 
in vacations, when more than one chapter could be 
read. In addition to Dickens we read in the same way 
several of Scott’s novels, such as “Ivanhoe” and 
“Quentin Durward,’”’ Bulwer Lytton’s “Last Days of 
Pompeii,” Thackeray’s “Henry Esmond,” “The Vir- 
ginians,” ‘Pendennis’ and even ‘Vanity Fair,” 
George Eliot’s “Silas Marner,’’ Cooper’s “Last of the 
Mohicans,” and other classics. But our reading was 
not wholly classical. We read also at the supper 
hour and lunch hour a number of modern historical 
novels such as Davis’ “Gilman of Redford,” and S. 
Weir Mitchell’s “Hugh Wynne” and “The Red City,” 
and such other modern fiction as Tarkington’s “The 
Conquest of Canaan,’’ Poole’s “The Harbor,” Gil- 
bert Parker’s “The Weavers.’’ We read such light 
but wholesome fiction as the Cape Cod stories of 
Joseph Lincoln. We had time and liking even for 
Stephen Leacock one summer. For life needs pure 
fun and laughter as well as information and culture. 
This cannot attempt to be an exclusive list. We 
shared many books, but practically all fiction, for the 
serious, informational reading was already covered suf- 
ficiently in required school reading. More would have 
made the home reading an additional and burdensome 
task. We meant it to be a recreation, a common inter- 
est and a joy. At the first, one did the reading. The 
pater familias, being a more rapid eater than the 
family, began the reading while the others were 
finishing the meal. But of later years we have read 
in turn around the circle. 

At the breakfast table there has always been a 
reading of another order than that of the supper hour. 
From the beginning we used the admirable little vol- 
ume compiled by William amd Mary Gannett, “The 
Little Child at the Breakfast Table.” That was 
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blessed to me personally by my memories of the 
beautiful Gannett home in Rochester, and its home- 
table where guests were privileged to share the family 
rituals of reverence and love. When that book was 
outgrown, at least in title, for its contents are still to 
me a present joy, we began the use of ““The Daily 
Optimist,’ by Perin. When the time came for it we 
read “The Children’s Bible.’ After that came the 
Bible itself, which we read entire, excepting only the 
ugliest stories of the Old Testament and the chronol- 
ogies. We treated it reverently but frankly as re- 
ligious literature, answering as honestly as we could 
any questions, and saying candidly what we thought 
true and good and what we thought not true or not 
good. Weread, for the most part, the King James and 
the American revised versions, but Smith and Good- 
speed’s “The Bible, an American Translation,’ would 
be a good sequel for older young people. It is well 
to know the version which has given much of its 
language to religion and is inwoven with literature, 
but it is well also for youth and maturity alike to gain 
the fresh understandings and approach of a modern 
translation. Somewhere along the way we read “Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” treating it frankly as we had treated 
the Bible. That, too, has lent symbol to faith, and 
finds frequent allusion in the world’s great litera- 
ture. 

When it first came out we began reading and 
still use ‘Great Companions,” that indispensable 
volume of readings prepared by Robert French 
Leavens. 

It is not merely the younger members of a family 
group who profit by such customs. One testimony 
to that fact is that when the home-circle lessens with 
the changes of the years, when the young people are 
no longer permanently with us, the wish to go on 
sharing what we love in literature does not cease or 
diminish. The character of the reading may, of 
course, be somewhat different. Willa Cather’s “Shad- 
ows on the Rock” or “Death Comes to the Arch- 
bishop,” or Sir Philip Gibbs’ “The Golden Years,” 
may take the place of oft-read, familiar classics or 
tales of Cape Cod. But a ritual of shared apprecia- 
tion is not easily surrendered. And one likes to think 
also that it may repeat itself and far exceed itself in 
other experiences and other homes, and so go on and 
out to make life sweeter, richer, higher, more joyous, 
with love and laughter, strength and promise. 


* * 


MERELY CRYING “‘PEACE, PEACE,’’? DOES NOT 
BRING IT 


On the other hand, there exists in practically every land, and 
in some lands to a very large and influential extent, a deep- 
seated popular sentiment against war. 

The reason why this strong and widely distributed popular 
sentiment counts for so little in controlling public policy is that 
for the most part it contents itself with emotional outgivings 
and outbursts. It is opposed to war; it will not countenance 
war; it will take no part in war; it will permit no one to make 
economic gain out of war; but it is singularly hopeless and help- 
less when confronted with the task: first, of lessening and then 
removing the causes of war, and second, of building up those 
public institutions of co-operation and judicial process which 
are the only possible substitute for war.— Nicholas Murray 
Butler. 


"ins Le 
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The Bankruptcy of Bolshevism 


Ernest Morgan 


OR years I followed developments in Soviet 
Russia with unwavering interest and partisan- 
ship. I was convinced that, in this era of de- 

clining capitalism, the Russian venture was man- 
kind’s chief hope. From the example set there the rest 
of the world would inevitably follow on the road to 
socialism, varied according to the culture, tradi- 
tions and economic development of the various 
peoples. 

I studied Russia, conferred at length with trained 

observers who had been there and, in turn, wrote and 
lectured on the subject. 
But in the course of time I developed a feeling 
that there was something wrong, an intangible some- 
thing that I couldn’t define. I tried to explain it tomy 
friends, but they were disappointed at my vagueness. 
I still followed developments, but I quit lecturing. 

Then came the heart-searchings that every honest 
radical experienced following Hitler’s rise to power 
and the collapse of the German Communist and Social- 
ist movements. Then followed in turn the Communist 
New Line, and shortly after the rising tide of arrests 
and treason trials in Russia. 

At this point doubts and questionings began to 
clarify. This clarity did not arise from the accept- 
ance of any particular theory concerning the treason 
trials. The key to it is the basic assumption of wide- 
spread ethical rottenness which is at the bottom of 
each theory, whether Stalinist, Trotskyist or bourgeois. 

Let us briefly review these theories, and the 
situation out of which they arose: 

During the Russian Revolution and the period of 
foreign intervention the Communist Party in Russia 
maintained an effective party democracy despite crises 
more desperate than any which have arisen since. 
Party policy was warmly debated by the rank and file 
in the councils of workers and soldiers, but when the 
party line was established, it was followed. 

At the same time, it was a fundamental Bolshevik 
tenet, definitely formulated by Lenin, that intrigue 
and falsehood are legitimate tools to be used whenever 
the need is great. The use of such tools is justified in 
the mind of the Communist by the extreme importance 
and nobility of the ends for which he is working. 
Only when these ends are achieved and socialism firmly 
established can he start being “fussy’’ about the means 
which are employed. 

This curious combination of straightforward de- 
mocracy with Machiavellian intrigue is not peculiar 
to the Communist Party. The conflict between these 
two outlooks has arisen in every organization that 
ever achieved power and influence in the name of a 
worthy cause. 

The presence of straightforward democracy in 
the Communist Party was not surprising, for prole- 
tarian democracy is a basic socialist concept. These 
rough-and-ready soldiers and working men, having 
overthrown feudalism and capitalism almost in a 
single sweep, were resolved to put socialism to work 
there and then, just as far as they could, much as the 
early Christians put to work their philosophy. 


Nor was the use of falsehood and intrigue sur- 
prising, for these tools were and are used by every 
major government in the world, including our own. 
And to this must be added the fact that Communists, 
that is, the real ones, are religious fanatics just as truly 
as any Jesuit or Muslim. Their ends are holy and, 
they believe, justify the use of any means within their 
grasp. 

The primary practical outcome of these ethics is 
that they become intuitive ways of action—a sort of 
second nature. Therefore, when Bolsheviks have 
serious differences among themselves as to the proper 
course to pursue in achieving their ends, each feels that 
his viewpoint is the essential one and must at all costs 
prevail over the others. Hence they quite logically 
employ against each other the same tactics which 
were intended for use against the owning class. Having 
once developed the habit of this general line of action 
(intrigue, falsehood, etc.) among themselves, the 
primary necessity of being successful, and the com- 
petition in these methods, demands continually more 
drastic action along the same line, until party democ- 
racy is gone, and the original goal itself becomes seri- 
ously confused and corrupted. Organizations like the 
Socialist Party, which cling to democracy without 
abandoning intrigue, tend to tear themselves to pieces. 

Between 1924 and 1928 a serious difference of 
opinion did arise among the Bolsheviks as to the 
proper course to pursue. Party councils were divided 
over the advisability of pursuing a modified nationalist 
policy as advocated by Stalin, or of pursuing an inter- 
nationalist policy, as advocated by Trotsky. The de- 
ceits by which Stalin gained control of the Communist 
Party are becoming increasingly clear. When Lenin 
died it was generally expected that Trotsky would 
succeed him. Stalin guarded against this by the 
maneuver of sending Trotsky a telegram with false 
information concerning the funeral plans. In order 
to maintain his clique in undisputed power and to 
reverse Soviet foreign policy it was necessary for 
Stalin to abolish party democracy. The party purge 
became a convenient instrument. 

It was in 1934, however, that the first rumblings 
of the coming violent reign of terror were heard. The 
alleged assassins of Kiroff were brought to trial and 
presumably linked with Trotsky. Trostky’s denials 
were instantaneous and loud, and impartial observers 
examining evidence on both sides have doubted 
Trotsky’s guilt. At the same time, the predictions made 
by Trotsky at that time, pointing to basic weaknesses 
of the Stalin régime and indicating its increasingly re- 
actionary character, have been fulfilled in a way very 
distressing to those of us who looked toward Russia 
as the hope of the world. 

I have no whitewash for Comrade Trotsky and 
his followers. He is an orthodox Bolshevik, subject 
to the same ethical fallacies which are now bearing 
such unhappy fruit in Russia. He frankly asserted 
at his “trial’’ in Mexico City that there is nothing 
“sacred” about truth. He explained that in modern 
civilization it is sometimes necessary “for diplomatic 
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reasons” to indulge in ‘“‘untruths,’”’ as when he falsely 
repudiated Lenin’s testament. His followers include 
probably the ablest revolutionaries in the world, true 
Bolsheviks, devoted to their ideals but ready to 
use any means within their power, and, like the 
Stalinists, oblivious to the fatal relationship of end 
and means. 

There was no serious resumption of the terror in 
Russia in 1935, and industrial development continued 
toadvance. Butin 1936 things began to happen again, 
even more ominous than the wholesale butchery of 
Kiroft’s “assassins.” There began in 1936 a systematic 
weeding out of the old Bolsheviks, mainly politicians, 
and industrial executives accused of sabotage. Soon 
every branch of the state was invaded, with the ex- 
ception of the diplomatic service, until at the present 
time the majority of the outstanding trusted leaders 
of 1935 have been “‘liquidated.”’ 

Industry has been hopelessly demoralized. In 
some vital branches, such as the automobile industry, 
production has dropped more than fifty percent from 
previous levels. Vast numbers of executives all over 
the Soviet Union have resigned, in fear for their lives. 
In the great Gorky plant fifty-eight percent of the 
engineers quit their posts. The executives who remain 
are afraid to make any important decisions without 
first consulting higher offices, which as a result are 
flooded with detail correspondence. Labor turnover 
isenormous. (This information was lately reported in 
The New York Times during a period of less than a 
month, and is drawn from official Soviet sources.) It 
is this virtual collapse of Russian industry, not the 
danger of a possible revolt, which is now the real 
menace in Russia. 

The deflation of Russia as a diplomatic force 
followed instantaneously upon the purge of the high 
command of the Red Army. Germany, Italy and 
Japan have taken fresh courage and vigorously re- 
newed their aggressions. A swift reorientation of 
diplomatic alignments has taken place, leaving Russia 
out in the cold and dealing a severe blow to the chances 
of Loyalist Spain. Three Russian steamers, enroute 
for Spain, were sunk in the Mediterranean in a single 
day, presumably by Italy, and the Kremlin kept it a 
secret. 

Current dispatches from Moscow indicate that 
the country is held in the grip of deadly fear. The 
present cycle of terror beginning with the executions 
of Tuckhachevsky and his colleagues has ruined the 
sleep of almost every high official in the Russian 
Communist Party and in Soviet industry. A Com- 
munist is perhaps in less danger of his life in Germany 
and Italy than in Russia, especially if he is an able 
one, capable of executive responsibility. Only the 
rank and file enjoy any substantial degree of safety, 
and they now find real incentive for not assuming re- 
sponsibility. 

_ It makes little difference which theory or com- 
bination of theories we accept, or in which direction 
our sympathies lie. We have before us, in Soviet 
Russia today, a colossal historic example, in sharp 
perspective, of the way in which the noblest aims and 
aspirations can be distorted and perverted, not in half 
a dozen centuries, but in two decades. The germ of 
Bolshevik rottenness and ultimate bankruptcy was 


present in the beginning. Lenin, brilliant social 
philosopher and leader of men though he was, failed to 
lay a sound ethical base on which an enduring revolu- 
tion might be built. The same fallacy is prevalent, 
though by no means universal, in Marxian thought 
throughout the world. 

What Russia’s fate is to be we cannot predict. 
Her vast, newly-released creative forces can hardly 
be destroyed. Perhaps, in reaction to this wave of 
terror and intrigue, there will be born new forces recog- 
nizing the validity of certain intangible values his- 
torically disregarded by Bolshevism, or dismissed as 
“bourgeois prejudices.’”’ Perhaps, in the course of 
time, these forces will prevail. Perhaps, on the other 
hand, Russia will sink into chaos through internal 
collapse and war, international and civil. But why 
waste time in guessing? History is a great jester and 
delights to fool the prophets. 

If Russian socialism dies half-born, as die it may, 
the sacrifice will not have been in vain if, from this 
historic spectacle, the world can learn, or even begin 
to learn, the all-pervasive and controlling influence 
of human means in shaping human ends. 

The problem facing the advocates of fundamental 
social change is the formulation of an effective long- 
range code of revolutionary ethics and living. This 
code cannot be tested and established by ivory tower 
philosophizing. It must be worked out in the day- 
to-day struggles of labor, but tempered by historical 
perspective. 

Such a code is gradually emerging. The outlines 
are as yet indistinct, but we may expect a new con- 
cept of democracy, interpreted in good will and ways 
of living, instead of being confined to organizational 
forms. We may anticipate a keener awareness of the 
relationship of means to ends, with greater skill in 
harmonizing them; and a greater willingness to accept 
temporary defeat, rather than temporary success 
achieved by the sacrifice of conditions essential to 
enduring progress. Out of the ruins of a too-hastily- 
built revolutionary movement there may come new 
and sounder revolutionary methods. 

* * * 
SPOT OF EARTH 
(Summer 1937, Carver, Mass.) 
George Lawrence Parker 

Will there be earth in Heaven, I wonder? 
Dark loamy soil wherein to dig 
And find the roots that cling to it 
As baby-fingers clutch a mother’s breast? 
Will there be soil to save from weeds 
And turn it to a garden fair? 
And woods to trim that beckon you 
To come and help them live? 
Will there be hours when sweating brow 
And aching back do pause a while 
And say, like God when first He made a garden spot— 
“Behold, what I have wrought is very good”? 


I cannot tell; and yet I hope, 

That if there be no earth in Heaven, 
God still will find some way 

To let me dig, transplant and hoe. 
Meanwhile I dig, transplant and hoe 
Right here, and wonder in my heart 
If this be not Heaven itself, although 
I call it but a Spot of Earth! 
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Devotional Meditations Day by Day ' 


Theme for the Month—Pathways to God 
Marion L. Ulmer 


FINDING GOD IN HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


Monday, November 22 
: The Everlasting Arms . 
+. . . Hush, I pray you! 
What if this friend happen to be—God? 
(Robert Browning.) 


In his book, “‘The Transforming Friendship,” Leslie Weath- 
erhead tells the following experience calling in a home where a 
young woman’s husband had died very suddenly. Her mother 
had tried vainly to comfort her, and the girl turned reproach- 
fully to her minister, saying, ‘“You preached of the everlasting 
arms; where are they?’ Taking her mother’s arm, he laid it 
gently about her shoulder, saying: “‘They are here. They are 
around youeven now. These are the arms of God.” 

Thus, in the dear and close relationships of life, in home, 
in friends, in human love, if we have eyes to see, we find God. 

Read Deuteronomy 53 : 27. 


Prayer: Eternal Father, who dost speak to us in all the 
sweet human contacts with which we are surrounded, let us not 
become so accustomed to their beauty that we take them for 
granted. Keep us constantly aware of their true worth in our 
lives. In the spirit of Jesus, who found his dearest name for 
Thee in the family relationship he knew, we dedicate all who are 
ours to Thy care, and pray Thy richest blessing upon them. 
Amen. 


Tuesday, November 23 
God and Our Mothers 


Lo, children are an heritage of the Lord. As arrows are in 
the hand of a mighty man, so are children—Psalm 127 : 3-4. 

Of all the mothers the Old Testament pictures, none is 
painted more charmingly than Hannah, the mother of Samuel. 
So dearly did she love her son that she could give him willingly 
to the service of God, though that dedication took him from her 
for all time. How clearly we see in Hannah the tender care of 
all mothers, as she visits her growing boy at the temple each 
year, with the little robe she made for him, dreaming as she had 
worked, estimating the increased size each new robe must be! 

How straight a path to God—how strikingly like God’s love 
—mother love is. 

Love is very patient, very kind; 

Love is gladdened by goodness, always slow to expose, 

always eager to believe the best, 
Always hopeful, always patient. 
Love never disappears. 
(The New Testament, translated by Moffatt.) 
Read 1 Samuel 1 : 24-28 and 1 Samuel 2. : 19. 


Prayer: Into Thy hands, O God, we commend ourselves, 
and all who are dear to us this day. Let the gift of Thy special 
presence be with them even to its close. Grant us never to lose 
sight of Thee all the day long, but to worship and pray to Thee, 
that at eventide we may again give thanks unto Thee, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

: (Galesian Sacramentary.) 


Wednesday, November 24 
Friends, a Pathway to God 

Every true friend is a glimpse of God. (Lucy Larcom.) 

For most of us, one of the sublime experiences life holds is 
friendship, and this friendship, by its depth and sweetness, is a 
true pathway to God. In the antiseptic cleansing of our friends’ 
frank estimate of us, we find our vanities and pettiness exposed 
to our own laughter. In the consolation of a true friend, we 


find the balm for life’s bruises and the healing of life’s hurts. In 
the faith of our friends that we can outdo ourselves, that there 
are possibilities in us of which we do not dream, we find incentives 
to pursue yet distant goals. 

Thus friendship prepares us better to understand our ex- 
perience of God—to know that His chastening, His healing, His 
reliance upon us to help build His good kingdom upon earth, are 
ours if we but claim them as our privilege from the best of friends. 

Read John 15 : 9-17. 


Prayer: For our nearest and dearest, O God, fulfil every need 
of theirs, according to Thy riches. And may the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding guard their hearts and thoughts 
in Jesus Christ. Amen. 

(Charles Henry Brent.) 
Thursday, November 25 
Finding God in Life’s Gifts 
For sunlit hours and visions clear, 
For all remembered faces dear, 
For comrades of a single day 
Who sent us stronger on our way, 
For friends who shared the year’s long road 
And bore with us the common load, 
For hours that levied heavy tolls 
But brought us nearer to our goals. 
For insights won through toil and tears, 
We thank the Keeper of our years. 
(Clyde McGee.) 

Read Psalm 104 : 1-24. 

Prayer: For all the sweet and simple gifts life brings, we 
give Thee glad and grateful hearts, Thou Giver of all Good. 
Let us never accept thoughtlessly the great blessings poured out 
upon our lives, but make each day a true thanksgiving day for 
all Thou dost bestow. Amen. 


Friday, November 26 
Finding God in Fellowship 

“Religion is not taught but caught.’’ So say wise leaders 
who know the ways of men’s hearts and minds. ‘Ifa man wants 
to find God,” a recent writer says, “let him first find some group 
of people to whom God is real, and join himself to them.” 

How surely we find God in the companionship of like- 
minded people. Not only in solitude but in the fellowship of 
corporate worship God speaks. Where men and women have 
been attuned to hear the voice of God clearly, there fellowship 
with each other has been a dynamic and vital part of their lives. 
To those first Christians who gathered, at the risk of their lives, 
in secret meeting places, communion with God was sweeter for 
the communion with each other. 

It is partly because of this that the radio preaching service 
can never take the place of the actual church service for most 
of us, for we find in fellowship an uplift which brings us close to 
God. 

O brother man, fold to thy heart thy brother. 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there; 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 
(John Greenleaf Whittier.) 
Read Psalm 100 : 4. 


Prayer: O God, who hast taught us to keep all Thy heavenly 
commandments by loving Thee and our neighbor; grant us the 
spirit of peace and grace, that we may be both devoted to Thee 
with our whole heart, and united to each other with a pure will. 
Amen, 

(Leonine Sacramentary.) 
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Saturday, November 27 
Finding God in Service 
The story of Sir Launfal is a familiar one—that of the 

knight who wandered far to serve the Christ, and returning, 
found at his gate a hungry leper. Breaking his single crust, he 
gave the leper bread, and brought water in his wooden bowl to 
ease his thirst. And as he did so, the eternal miracle was wrought 
again. To his unveiled eyes, the leper seemed the Christ him- 
self; to his understanding mind, the crust and the water became 
as the body and the blood; to his opened ears, a voice seemed to 
speak: 

The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another’s need; 

Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three— 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me. 


There echo in our hearts those words of the great Galilean: 
“Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of the least of these, ye did it 
not to me.”” Dare we expect to find and know the Father when 
we are so careless of the welfare of His children—those slum 
children, the share-croppers, those fighting greed and graft for a 
chance of a decent living? They are His, these “‘least.” 

Read Matthew 10 : 42. 

Prayer: We ask forgiveness, Father, that we have been so 
blind. We have prayed “Thy Kingdom come,” and we have 
helped to make its fulfillment impossible, because our way to 
achievement was so hard. Give me courage, I pray, that I myself 
may dare to put my faith into action, to live today, among my 
fellows, that thing I profess, the Christian Way. Amen. 


Sunday, November 28 
Finding God in Great Souls 


But the path of the righteous is as the dawning light, that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.—Proverbs 4 : 18. 

In a very real sense, we may be aware of a communion of 
saints, of fellowship with all great souls who have lived and whose 
heirs we are. What a procession through the ages, of saints and 
seers and prophets and martyrs! How immeasurably enriched 
our lives may be by coming more closely in touch with them, 
through the writings which they have left, or which others have 
left revealing them. What a priceless treasure of biography the 
Bible is, with its skillfully-drawn pictures of men and women 
and their aspirations and loves and hates and failures and achieve- 
ments! 

What revelations of God come to us through the lives of the 
saints of ourown day! Weare fortunate to live in a world which 
contains a Kagawa, a Schweitzer, a Grenfell; to have been con- 
temporaries of Jane Addams. 

Let us then seek to put ourselves in touch with the great of 
our own and other ages through the wealth of books at our com- 
mand. Our impoverished lives, starved for the nourishment 
given by the rich spiritual soil in which they dwell, will be fed 
by contact with these great souls. For the secret of such vic- 
torious living is in their close walk with the One who is the object 
of our search. 

Read Proverbs 3 : 13-18. 

Prayer: For all the great, known and unknown, we thank 
Thee, Lord. Help us to learn from them lessons of patience 
and courage and true devotion. Amen. 


Monday, November 29 
The Great Galilean 
Is it any wonder that to this day this Galilean is too much 
for our small hearts? (H. G. Wells.) 
The keynote of Jesus’ thought is his teaching of the Kingdom 
of God, and he made it the most radical proposal ever presented 


to our race. In it there were to be no distinctions of race, color, 
class, wealth, or sex. The only wealth—personality. The only 
greatness—service. The only power—love. 


Since his teaching was so completely at variance with the 
thinking of his day, is it any wonder Jesus’ work was finished, 
from a human point of view, before he started? 

Jesus’ teaching of God and His good purpose for the world 
was too late to save Palestine. We of the 20th century face a 
civilization tottering on the edge of a precipice. Will his teach- 
ing of the way of Love become operative in time to save our 
world? 

Read John 10 : 10. 


Prayer: % 
Draw thou my soul, O Christ, closer to thine; 
Breathe into every wish thy will divine; 

Raise my low self above, won by thy deathless love, 

’ Ever, O Christ, through mine let thy life shine. 


(Lucy Larcom.) 


Tuesday, November 30 
Be Still And Know That I am God 


In George Bernard Shaw’s play, the captain argues with 
Joan about her mission and her heavenly voices. “‘They come 
from your imagination” he says. Joan replies, “Of course. 
This is how the messages of God come to us.” But it is hardly 
so simple as that! 

Those who through the years have made a practice of “‘lis- 
tening’”’ to God, believe they can distinguish between their 
imagination and the Voice of God. Countless men and women 
through the years bear witness to experiences of God. 

He who would know his friends must spend time with them, 
talk with them, be silent with them, come to know their every 
mood and whim. In time, indeed, he thinks he can read their 
thoughts. 

So it must be if we would enter into fellowship with the 
Great Friend. Our busy lives crowd out time for meditation, 
for silence, for prayer, for solitude. We know God challenges us 
to lives of strenuous service. Nevertheless, our too busy gen- 
eration needs to take time to discover the art of ‘‘being still.” 
In the silence, perhaps the Voice which has come to listening 
ears since time began will speak its words to ours. 

Read Psalm 139 : 1-10. 

Prayer: 

O Thou, the very Life within our souls, 

Indwelling Spirit, brooding over all, 

Grant us the eyes to see Thee everywhere 

And ears to hear Thy lightest whispering. 

O Power more near our lives than life itself, 

Movethroughusnow. Touch every thought and deed 

With Thine own perfect beauty. Make us glow 

With warmth and love for all Thy yearning world 

Because the wellspring of our life is Thee. Amen. 


* * * 


LET’S MAKE BELIEVE 


Life with father, as the lamented Clarence Day made clear, 
was an ordeal requiring the utmost fortitude and delicacy on the 
part of the Victorian wife and mother. There were some things 
that father knew a woman couldn’t understand, some things 
she ought not to know about, some problems that had to be left 
to the head of the house because no one else had any sense about 
them. Clarence Day’s father, and many others who were like 
him, have long been roaring up and down the golden streets, 
bowing politely to the lady angels but not taking their opinions 
on any non-domestic subject. But their influence, as Dr. William 
Allan Neilson of Smith College was reminding an audience of girl 
students and alumnae in Brooklyn some evening ago, lingers on. 

Dr. Neilson thinks that women are still under the spell of 
traditions formed when they were expected to withdraw from 
the dinner table after dessert had been served, leaving the men 
to talk of weighty masculine subjects. What did the men 
actually talk about? Dr. Neilson didn’t say. Business and 
politics, possibly; horses, dogs and hunting—was that all? From 
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a careful reading of English novels, from a knowledge of human 
nature, from certain data as to the drinking habits of the period, 
one may be sure that it was not all. Was this masculine con ver- 
sation an intellectual exercise, beyond the feebler grasp of 
women’s minds? No, dear ladies, it was nothing of the kind. 

And yet the illusion lingers that father and his pals talked 
about something pretty deep. As Dr. Neilson intimated, 
women are still a bit hypnotized—not to say bullied—by the 
intellectual arrogance of ‘‘husbands and brothers.’’ Well, it 
is time that this nonsense ended. The race of males, let the 
charming members of the opposite sex be assured, is but an array 
of stuffed shirts. Gaze at them in the bleak array of black and 
white in the flashlight photographs of their stag dinners. Do 
they look bright? Do they even look human? It must be ad- 
mitted they do not. At the best they look like penguins. Their 
wisdom is owlish, their humor heavy, their shirt-fronts bulge, 
they are bald, their waist-lines are gone, and they issue platitudes 
that no group of women could swallow without gagging. 

Woman supports and defends the home, with tooth and 
claw, if need be. She has no sense of fairness. She will not stand 
in line. She will lie and cheat in defense of mate and children. 
She puts an absurd emphasis upon superficial appearances. But 
she does not addle her brain by pretending to believe in the solemn 
mockeries of the male world. As she invades that world, many 
of its pretenses disappear. In father’s time there was a profound 
mystery as to what a man did in his office. There is naturally 
no such mystery now. He reads his newspaper, receives a few 
visitors, talks over the telephone, looks out the window and goes 
to lunch, from which he does not return until three o’clock—or 
just in time to clear his desk before going home. The work is 
done by female secretaries. 

No, women should have no sense of intellectual or managerial 
inferiority. If they pretend to have one, it must be because of 
a deeper wisdom. The poor male is a pathetic figure—he would 
collapse utterly and revert to barbarism if he were not continually 
flattered, bolstered up, his vacuity and childishness concealed 
behind a starched stuffed shirt. Please, dear ladies, pretend a 
little longer. Do not take Dr. Neilson too seriously.—The New 
York Times. 

* * * 


HOAGLAND DEFENDS OUR CHURCHES 


From a loyal Universalist of Provincetown, Mass., we have 
received the text of a spirited letter in the Exeter (N. H.) News 
Letter by the Rev. Robert S. Hoagland, who is pastor of the 
Unitarian church of Exeter, with a brief sketch of Mr. Hoag- 
land from the same paper, both of which we are glad to publish. 


The Letter 


Editor Exeter News-Letter—May I direct attention to a 
passage in the column of the Rey. Edgar Warren in the current 
issue of The News-Letter? 

Mr. Warren, speaking of the decay of church life, says there 
was a time when the Universalist Church had a ‘‘real message.” 
Mr. Warren supports this indirect statement that the Universalist 
Church of today has no “‘real message” by speaking of its his- 
torical hostility to Calvinism. Back of these words is a miscom- 
prehension of the function of a free church that is amazingly 
widespread. 

The Universalist Church was a great creative force, not on 
account of any one item in its system of faith, but on account 
of its attitude toward religious matters. Distaste for the rigors 
of Calvinistic theology was but a symptom of the intellectual life 
of the time in which Universalism developed. The significant 
thing about the Universalist Church is that it was and is a free, 
progressive and tolerant group of people who insisted that the 
church be a constructive and creative force in society. 

This attitude is still today the unique possession of free 
churches. They are not compromised in the pursuit of the truth 
by any item of faith. They are not compromised by an historical 
background of cast-off theological tenets. They are unequivocal 
and uncompromising. They are modern and scientific. Any 


church except a free church professes doctrines which this age 
also will outgrow. The highest possession of the free church, on 
the other hand, is its mental attitude toward all problems. 

The Universalist Church of today thus has as “real” a 
message as it ever had. It has led and still must lead. If Uni- 
versalist churches close, it is often because ministers fail to 
interpret the day and its religion in reasonable, scientific, in- 
telligent and liberal terms; or it is because, with the country 
afflicted with an age of mollycoddles and lack of principles, those 
persons who should assume obligations and responsibilities re- 
fuse to sacrifice for the ideals they should cherish. If an institu- 
tion, dedicated to truth and freedom, goes by the board, those 
who neglected duties, as is the current fashion, may bewail the 
day they failed to support one of the few agencies of honest de- 
votion to truth and sincere religion that we have. 

Robert S. Hoagland. 


The Sketch 


Robert S. Hoagland, who came recently to the Unitarian 
church of Exeter as minister, was born in 1905 in St. Marys, 
Ohio. He attended the local schools, and graduated from the 
high school in 1923 in the honors group. For three years he at- 
tended Capital University in Columbus, O., doing some work at 
Ohio State University, preparing for the Lutheran ministry. 
During 1926 and 1927, he worked in the payroll department of 
General Motors in Dayton, O. In June, 1928, he took his A. B. 
degree at St. Olaf College in Northfield, Minn., graduating 
summa cum laude, at the head of his class of about 300. For the 
next three years, he was at Meaville Theological School and 
the University of Chicago in Chicago, Ill., taking his B. D. degree 
in June, 1931. 

In April, 1931, he was named Cruft Fellow to the Univer- 
sity of Marburg, Marburg, Germany. In June of that year, 
he sailed for two years’ study in Europe. Working on his doc- 
torate in philosophy, he spent two semesters at the University 
of Marburg. The second academic year, under various scholar- 
ships, he spent most of the time in Rome, with certain elements 
of his work done at the University of Prague and the University 
of Heidelberg. 
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THE OLD CHURCH ‘‘HOME”’ 


That must have been a heart-warming scene in the Brick 
Presbyterian Church in New York City. The building was 
crowded to capacity for the last service to be held within its 
walls. Many of its members and friends had traveled long 
distances to be present. The minister, Dr. William P. Merrill, 
dwelt at length upon the part the building had played in the 
lives of its people. ‘We have found God in this house which our 
fathers built eighty years ago,” he said. Many must have felt 
they were leaving an old home that never could be replaced. 

The shifting tides of population in a great city may require 
such removals, but only those who have renewed their faith and 
lifted up their hearts within the familiar surroundings can know 
how hard is the wrench of such changes. No new church, how- 
ever beautiful, can quite take the place of an old one until, with 
the lapsing of years, a new generation is born. 

It seems a pity that any historic church ever has to be 
abandoned. Even the cursory attendant often feels the influence 
of those “‘imponderables” which fuse in the atmosphere of a 
sanctuary where services have been held for many years. It is 
so with the simple meetinghouses on the New England hills as 
well as with the great cathedrals of Europe. An old church ac- 
cumulates traditions and associations which its people hold in 
special regard. Dr. Merrill put the matter well when he said: 
“We are leaving, and it seems as though we are leaving some- 
thing of God behind.’’—Boston Herald. 

* * * 


A hundred times every day I remind myself that my inner 
and outer life depend on the labors of other men, living and dead, 
and that I must exert myself in order to give in the same measure 
as I have received and am receiving.—Albert Einstein in The 
American Traveler. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


CARRYING CHILDREN TO PAROCHIAL AND PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I understand that Mr. Frank J. Batcheller is circulating 
petitions with the support of several eminent Protestant clergy- 
men and making a special appeal in Protestant churches for their 
signature, the purport of which is to repeal Chapter 390 of the 
Acts of 1936. This bill was drawn by myself and its intent was 
to come to the aid of hard-worked and over-anxious mothers 
whose children live over two miles from any schoolhouse and 
hence would have to travel over roads made dangerous by auto- 
mobile traffic. Also in these days the frequency of the attacks 
upon children by sex perverts is a source of constant danger. 
It was felt by the legislature that we should give towns or cities 
opportunity to make appropriation if they so wished to enable 
these children to be transported. 

Those who would repeal the bill must, if a child be molested, 
injured or killed, bear the responsibility of the same. 

As Mr. Batcheller has a long time been active in promoting 
anti-Catholic crusades, I wonder if it is wise for our Protestant 
people to support his movement. We certainly need the sup- 
port of our Catholic people in our fight against atheism and in 
our efforts to maintain the influence of Christianity. Let us 
also remember that their support is imperative if the petition 
being circulated to repeal the gambling law is to succeed. Let us 
not forget that it was Cardinal O’Connell’s single-handed fight 
that defeated the passing of a law establishing a state lottery in 
Massachusetts. 

Roland D. Sawyer. 

House of Representatives, Boston. 

* * 


A REPLY TO WHAT WE DID NOT SAY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was very much interested in your recent editorial extolling 
the large attendance at the First Methodist Church of St. Peters- 
burg. 

I am not unfamiliar with the work of that church, having 
attended evening services there on account of the occasional 
superior music. This Florida city is the winter home of a great 
army of religious fundamentalists. Possibly more than any 
other American city, it is the winter capital of a host of Ocean 
Grove, New Jersey, camp-meeting folk and thousands of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania Methodists. They help to fiil the 
Northern Methodist church of which the Rev. Paul Hortin is 
pastor. He is an earnest man of pleasing personality who 
preaches the religion of the atoning Lord. 

St. Petersburg is also the city where the National Foreign 
Missionary Societies and the National Anti-Saloon League find 
their most enthusiastic audiences. 

The circle which bounds the mental vision of the greater 
number of churches here is a narrow one, and they are not 
apparently interested in enlarging it. Criticism of their creed is 
heresy, skepticism regarding any part of the Bible is infidelity. 
The general integrity, uprightness and morality of religious 
liberals who do not share their orthodoxy is to very many of 
them proof only of the insidious workings of an arch enemy of 
mankind, who seeks to lure the faithful from their allegiance 
through the medium of lives outwardly in conformity with good 
principles. Dr. Gilmour of our United Liberal Church was the 
only minister in St. Petersburg to give a sermon on the failure 
of justice at Bartow, in freeing the Klan policeman who mur- 
dered Joseph Shumaker. 

Let us look at the other side of the picture. The number of 
religious liberals who come to St. Petersburg is rather small in 
comparison with the fundamentalist host which crowds in. And 
yet the Universalist-Unitarian church has large audiences during 
the main winter season from Jan. 1 to Easter. Since you have 
given over your main editorial to a Methodist minister who 


packs his church in St. Petersburg five times a Sunday, I ex- 
pect it is proper to speak of a Universalist minister in the same 
city who is generally regarded as St. Petersburg’s ablest teacher 
of religion. 

Dr. George Gilmour is a lovable gentleman, because he has. 
a fundamental love for human nature and is himself an honor to 
it. Wherever he goes a warm-hearted, sincere human fellowship 
is created. He has tremendous vitality all or most of which is 
spent on public good. He disseminates sound views upon all 
important questions of the day, and practices and preaches sound 
principles on personal morality and right living. We look 
ahead each week to a Sunday morning sermon of mental and 
spiritual uplift and inspiration. I know I speak for many when 
I say that it is easy in that service to feel the presence of God and 
the reality of a moral spiritual universe. We feel a deep sense 
of gratitude that we have so able a minister, whose simple ani- 
mating thoughts stay with us and help us—and become assimi- 
lated in our personal life. 

Mrs. Clarence M. Hunt. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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A NOBLE INSTITUTION NOBLY PRAISED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Many times I have wished to send in my “reaction” to some 
of the things appearing in the Leader, but always felt that since 
we were outside the charmed circle, it would be useless. 

And many times as I’ve read your Cruisings I’ve wished that 
I, too, could go about our country, seeing the beautiful things 
that are not on the beaten path. 

But recently I went on a little “cruise’’ which you could 
never duplicate—well, because you're a man, and, I take it, you 
aren’t poor—but which I wish you could write up for the many 
Universalists who do not realize just what kind of place Bethany 
Union is. Like all the rest, I knew we sponsored such a place, 
and I have read the modest announcements that in summer 
rooms were available for women who came alone for a few days 
in Boston. But since I had no prospect of ever getting to Boston, 
I gave it little thought. : 

However, this summer I was advised by a local physician 
to go to Boston for an operation on my ears. Our boy had been 
awarded a scholarship to Proctor Academy, and since it was 
necessary to do some shopping for him which could not be done 
in Calais, we put all our eggs in one basket—the college fund 
which our son had saved, the $50 the Unitarians gave us toward 
the operation, and some my brother loaned us—and set out for 
Boston! We have not had a vacation since we came to Maine, 
so we planned to make every penny and every minute yield full 
value: I would have the operation and my husband and son 
could enjoy Boston. 

To shorten all this, I was in no condition for operation, but 
was “felled” by a carbuncle which kept me in the hospital for 
two weeks. Though it was supposed to be a hospital “for people 
of moderate means,” two weeks’ room and board took one 
month’s salary, and when I came out, nearly every egg in the 
basket was left in the hospital. The doctor wished me to stay 
a few days in town, with friends, if possible, so that I could have 
proper care. Since I had no friends there, a hotel seemed the 
only solution. But I thought of Bethany Union as the only 
place which might be open to me, and this met with the doctor’s 
approval. We ’phoned Miss Hersey and she agreed to take me, 
though it was then past the summer season. 

When I arrived it was just like going home. A smiling girl 
(Miss Follansbee) met me at the door, Miss Hersey weleomed 
me, and showed me to a comfortable, conveniently located room, 
which one of the girls had very willingly given up for my use. 
Before dinner, I had a little visit with Miss Hersey and found 
that she is from Maine, and even knows people in Calais. We 
talked of many things. I even found the Leader waiting for me!!! 
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Since I was so weak, Miss Hersey insisted upon sending 
breakfast and lunch to my room. Everyone was kindness it- 
self—the meals were splendid, the atmosphere one of kindness 
and co-operation. And to add the final touch to the “homey” 
feeling, I discovered that the Negro cook came from Atlanta, 
Georgia! (Georgia in my home.) 

Sunday evening was the best time of all. After a long 
afternoon nap, I was awakened by Grace Elwell, who asked me 
to have tea in the kitchen with Miss Hersey and herself. 

There’s an old saying, 


“Riches may other rooms adorn, 
But in the kitchen Home is born.” 


So I felt that I was being taken into the heart of the home. 
After the most tempting, appetizing meal of rusk, apple sauce, 
cake and tea, I begged to help wash the dishes. They let me do 
it. So now I’m one of the “girl’s,’’ I belong to Bethany Union 
(Oh! yes, I asked to pay for membership for my husband and my- 
self). So now, when I’m in Boston again, if ever, I have a home 
there—blessed Bethany Union. 

Although Mr. Lalone’s lessons in the Helper were in print 
at this time, I had not seen them, but I told Miss Hersey that I 
‘was going to use that very idea in our church school, and I could 
tell them a lot about Bethany Union from first-hand knowledge. 

I feel sure many of our Universalist women do not know 
about Bethany, so please write something about it—it is such a 
refuge for those who are strangers in Boston, and need something 
less impersonal than a hotel. 

Ruth Reynolds Clark. 

Calais, Me. 


* * 


OF COURSE WE LIKE BOTH GILMOUR AND 
HIS CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was not only surprised but startled by your editorial 
“A Packed Church Five Times on Sunday,” in the last Christian 
Leader. Surprised and startled, I say, for why should you single 
out St. Petersburg for comparison with the merits and demerits of 
an orthodox and liberal church? When all was said that was all 
upon which your editorial centered. St. Petersburg is crowded 
with and submerged in religious fundamentalism, and yet here 
you are trotting along with “follow the crowd” psychology, and 
skillfully raising doubts about the value of the liberal church in 
the same city which is invaded by the large orthodox crowd of 
Sunday church-goers. That was the first idea which entered my 
mind when I had finished reading your editorial. 

If religious liberals came to St. Petersburg as numerously as 
do the armies of the orthodox, Dr. George Gilmour would also 
pack his church several times on Sunday. Some of my Southern 
friends who know the Southern States speak of Dr. Gilmour as 
the ablest south of the Mason and Dixon line. I can say this: 
Universalists and Unitarians are none too popular in this city, 
where the Ku Klux Klan is strong, and yet the minister of our 
United Liberal Church is fairly well recognized as the outstanding 
pastor in this city. 

I feel that I have a duty in urging The Christian Leader and 
The Christian Register to call the attention of Universalist and 
Unitarian tourists to our St. Petersburg liberal church. If they 
desire to be inspired and instructed, and have their highest na- 
ture appealed to, they will find religion made beautiful and desir- 
able at its services. They will also find that the minister has a 
natural, sincere, warm-hearted personality. That as a preacher, 
his aspirations and unselfish living enable him to speak out of 
his inmost soul, and that he reaches the lives of others. That his 
reverence for human nature and his attractive human sym- 
pathy keep him near the people. The most attractive thing 
about Dr. Gilmour is that, while his moral sensibility is very 


_ keen, there is a fine simplicity and naturalness in his manner and 


life. ; 
Some of the more prominent members of his congregation 
have said that if Dr. Gilmour’s church were centrally located on 
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Fourth Street across from the Congregational church, he would 
have a Sunday morning audience of 800 or more persons. May we 
have the assistance of The Christian Leader in calling the atten- 
tion of tourists to services which will build up in them a strong 
assurance of the eternal realities, and fill their lives with sweet 
peace and blessing. 

Hermann J. Boldt. 


* * 


CANFIELD ON FITZGERALD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Mother” has just told me of her having written you in 
protest against the Leader’s silence regarding the death of the 
Rev. John T. Fitzgerald, who until two years ago was one of the 
ministerial workers in the North Carolina field. I assume ere 
this you have all the material essential to a memorial write-up, 
and are, perchance, waiting for a favorable time and available 
space for using it. However, lest there may have been a slip-up 
somewhere along the line, I am enclosing what I had written for 
use in the Tar Heel, and a typed copy of the editorial apprecia- 
tion in the Goldsboro News-Argus. 

I regard the tribute paid Mr. Fitzgerald by the editor of 
the Goldsboro daily as extraordinary as to its spirit and intention. 
The editor is not a Universalist, and Seven Springs—where Mr. 
Fitzgerald resided—is not even a suburb of Goldsboro, yet the 
newspaperman was impressed by the ability, the character and 
the spirit of the man he eulogized. And right here is an example 
of what Northern Universalists have never realized, namely, 
that the voices of our workers reach ears and awaken heart-re- 
sponses beyond the organized groups of our believers. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was plain as Abraham Lincoln, but he pos- 
sessed the fine quality of a true gentleman. He was able, honest 
and courageous, and men who knew him held him in highest 
regard. 

Knowing the man as I did, and knowing the fine quality 
of work he accomplished in his field, I shall not forget the treat- 
ment accorded Mr. Fitzgerald by the W. N. M. A. While he was 
desperately ill in the Goldsboro hospital, an ilmess that re- 
quired the amputation of a leg—later followed by a second am- 
putation—official word was sent him that after a certain date 
his salary would cease. Mrs. Fitzgerald has told us, “being 
dropped was not so bad, but the way in which it was done was 
what hurt.” 

Well, I am just hoping that the Leader memorial to Mr. Fitz- 
gerald will not be casual and formal, but that it will adequately 
set forth the really fine and noble qualities of the man. 

H. L. Canfield. 


Woodstock, Vt. 


The editorial from the Goldsboro News-Argus referred to in 
our issue of Nov. 6 and quoted in part, is as follows: 

The Rev. John T. Fitzgerald, who for twelve years served 
the Outlaws Bridge and Christian Hill Universalist churches as 
pastor, died Monday in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. His going was 
peaceful. On Tuesday of the previous week he was busy writing 
a sermon for the church paper—ill health two years ago forced 
his retirement from active service, but write he did to the very 
end. Wednesday he fell into a coma, and Monday he was gone. 

Yes, the mortal man was gone, the body, the earthly part; 
but the real John T. Fitzgerald is not gone. His influence, his 
life, his tolerance, his broad vision, will live on. Many there are 
in the Seven Springs section who came into personal contact 
with the tall, weak, gaunt Yankee and gained thereby a new 
strenrgh, and a broader vision, a surer hope for this day-by-day 
task called living. Hundreds there are who will recall his always 
original comments upon men and matters in the local papers. 

John T. Fitzgerald was a man who had risen above the little 
prejudices that hem in and warp the soul. Always he took the 
broad way and the high way. Always he was soothed and sus- 
tained by an unfaltering trust that mankind marches ever up- 
ward and onward. It was good to talk to him, to listen to him, 
to read after him. 
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Hail and farewell, weak-bodied, but great-souled John T. 
Fitzgerald. 


* *% 


SUGGESTED BY MISS ADAMS’ ARTICLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read with much interest the article titled, ‘“Joseph’s View 
Has a Mystery,” by Florence I. Adams. 

Here in south Alabama, a short distance from the Gulf of 
Mexico, we are able to see the Pleiades soon after dark just above 
the trees at the southern end of the town. Last night I could see 
Orion with Betelguese and Rigel in all their starry brilliance 
nearing the zenith, through my bedroom window at the midnight 
hour. 

The moon last night, crescent-ringed, was dropping be- 
hind the tree-curtained banks of Burnt Corn Creek, southwest 
of Brewton, at eight o’clock. 

The goldenrod, no longer yellow, is brown and sere, and the 
flowers are fast changing into down that floats upon the dusty 
autumn air. The little fairy parasols of Queen Anne’s lace are 
nearly gone. Soon all these beautiful little daisy-like flowers 
will have become tiny “bird nests.” 

The woods are glorious just now, and the purple and gold 
of the sycamore and sweet gum trees that line the creek beyond 
our street, and the distant hillocks that form the terrace reaching 
Union Hill and the cemetery named for a Brewton pioneer and 
liberal—Thomas Richard Miller—are, like the cohorts of Sen- 
nacherib, ‘‘gleaming with purple and gold.” 

Taurus and Orion, ‘‘in all their glory,’’ we see earlier in the 
night, and while our Brewton View has a touch of mystery about 
it, to us here neath southern skies it is more glamorous than your 
New England sky and landscape, having a neo-tropical setting 
with much of the verdure and bird life common to your more 
northerly downs and wold. 

But tell me—what is the “‘bleeding heart,’’ beneath which, 
half-hidden away, Miss Adams and her sister found the woman’s 
shoes—the brown oxfords—which were accounted for in your 
naive way? Is it anything like unto the plant a sprig of which 
I am enclosing? Or, is it anything like devil’s paintbrush, this 
plant of mine? : 

Of course you’ve read Charles Wagner’s “Simple Life.” 
Nature has a strange way of fascinating us in by-places. Far too 
many of us take ourselves and the world a bit too seriously, I 
fear. Or, perhaps I should say, we take things too anxiously. 
Here in Brewton my family and I find it possible to enjoy the 
simple life, just as you are enjoying it at intervals at your little 
hill farm. Pleasant it is to lie on your back in some green 
pasture, beside the still waters, and thank God that you can live 
and breathe and hear Him in the music of the winds, or see Him 
symbolized in the color of autumn’s symphony. 

J. Mitchell Pilcher. 


Brewion, Ala. 
* Eo 


MORE OR LESS SARCASTIC 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Was the resolution condemning the liquor traffic unani- 
mously adopted by the Chicago Convention? Surely there must 
have been some delegates who felt the impropriety of heaping 
abuse on a vast industry bending its energies to the public good. 
How is it possible that the Chicago assembly could overlook 
the philanthropic activities of the liquor business? 

Does not every gulp of whiskey, every stein of beer, gurgling 
down American throats put much needed revenue in federal, 
state and local treasuries? Consider the elderly people receiving 
old age assistance from liquor taxes. Many public schools, too, 
derive support from intoxicating liquor revenue; and the more 
liquor that’s drunk the more funds these schools will have to train 
boys and girls to be good, healthy citizens. Just think of the 
millions upon millions of people for whom the liquor business 
provides a livelihood. And what about the widows and orphans 
who depend on the dividends of breweries, distilleries, glass com- 


panies, can companies, cooperage works, trucking concerns, 
makers of bar fixtures? Consider how far the graphic arts have 
been advanced by the attractive temperance bulletins that we 
see in our magazines, newspapers, and along the ways of public 
travel. Even now Santa Claus is preparing beautiful packages 
of the true Christmas spirit to bring holiday cheer into American 
homes—choice gifts from the benevolent brewers and distillers. 
What a pity that the Universalist Church forgets its philosophy 
of human brotherhood and hurls jibes at a body of citizens doing 
so much for charity, education, home life, the arts and sciences, 
the abundant life—with emphasis on the bun! One is tempted to 
write sarcastically. 

Speaking to importers of intoxicating liquors Philip C. Buck, 
counsel for the Federal Alcohol Administration, said that “they 
as well as others in the industry must rid themselves of any in- 
feriority complex arising from the idea that the liquor industry 
was ‘sub-social,’ whereas, the industry was decidedly social. . . .” 
If that is so, then how does this public employee explain the 
existence of the F. A. A., from which he draws a salary, and the 
state boards for control of the alcoholic beverage traffic? 

Recent announcement of a drive against drinking drivers 
by the National Safety Council reminds me of an ad I saw in a 
New York newspaper, to wit: ‘Liquor, general store, gasoline 
service station, New Jersey’s busiest highway .. . . excep- 
tional opportunity.’’ Such opportunities multiplied by scores 
of thousands effectively checkmate safety campaigns whose 
principal theme is, “If you drink don’t drive, if you drive don’t 
drink.’ Anti-drinking-driver campaigns that do not embrace 
legislation against liquor outiets along the highways can accom- 
plish little. Education must be supplemented by reducing 
the chances for temptation. 

In line with the growing public concern over the results of 
Repeal it is high time we Universalists do something definite for 
the cause of temperance. Let us remember that it was a Uni- 
versalist, Dr. Benjamin Rush, noted physician and signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, who started temperance educa- 
tion 150 years ago. I think it would be a fine thing if we Uni- 
versalists organized a “Benjamin Rush Association” as a de- 
nominational temperance society. The time is ripe. Who is 
with me? 

Robert F. Needham. 

Arlington, Mass. 


* OK 


OUR WORDS ON FUNERAL CUSTOMS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to thank you for your words in a recent number of 
the Leader regarding ‘Funeral Customs.” We may well wish 
that unnecessary show and expense, which means hardship to 
many, could be avoided. That would be reform. To deny people 
the privilege of looking on the face of a friend would suggest the 
very thing we would avoid. 

More often than otherwise the face which shows pain and 
suffering in life, when released changes to a look of peace and 
rest, which only death gives. Rather than cause doubt of the 
sincerity of the minister’s words, that look reassures and helps 
one to feel “‘the fight is o’er, the victory won.” 

What you have said covers the case. I hope it will be ap- 
preciated. 

Lucy M. Titus. 

New York City. 


int 


PRAISE FOR BICKNELL 
To the Editor of the Leader : 

I have read the article in The Christian Leader by Mr. A. 
Ingham Bicknell, entitled, ‘Should a Minister Preach What the 
People Want?” It is a very good article indeed, and I hope 
all our Universalist ministers will read it. I have written Mr. 
Bicknell saying how much I enjoyed reading it. 

N. K. Guilbert. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


os 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CALLS TO US ALL 


There are many needs which we must 
help to fill in North Carolina as soon as 
possible. Will you please consider this 
list carefully and check off those which you 
can meet, and send the articles as soon as 
possible. 

Friendly House: Clothing, especially 
warm things. Shoes, or money for shoes. 
Remnants for piecing quilts or braiding 
rugs. Books. Christmas boxes of toys, 
money for candy, and any useful gifts. 

Outlaw’s Bridge: Books, particularly 
novels. Magazine subscriptions for the 
Survey Graphic, parent’s magazines and 
children’s magazines. Victrola records. 

Rocky Mount: Clothing. 

Clinton: Clothing. 

The call for clothing in most of the par- 
ishes seems very urgent, especially with 
winter approaching. Will you please think 
of these needs as a call to you personally 
and keep them on your mind and heart to 
fill as you can? 

* * 
OUR WORKERS IN NORTH CARO- 
LINA AND JAPAN 


The Christmas season is rapidly ap- 
proaching and many will wish to send 
greetings to our workers who serve us so 
splendidly throughout the year. They are: 


Rev. George C. Boorn, R. F. D. 2, Canton, 
N.C. 

Rey. Gustav H. Ulrich, R. F. D. 2, Seven 
Springs, N. C. 

Rey. Ordell E. Bryant, 201 Beaman St., 
Clinton, N.C. 

Rev. W. H. Skeels, 304 Raleigh 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Rev. George Lapoint, 416 College St., 
Kinston, N. C. 

Miss M. Agnes Hathaway, Zushi, Japan. 

Miss Ruth G. Downing, 50 Takata, Oimat- 
su Cho, Koishikawa Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


St., 


We like to include in this list Rey. Maude 
Lyon Cary, 5 Sakurayama, Nakano Ku, 
Tokyo, Japan, and Mrs. Paul Lincoln 
Marshall, Clara Barton Birthplace, North 
Oxford, Mass. 

~ * 


CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS 


More than 2,312 Christmas Stockings 
are in the hands of our Universalist women 
at the present time. We need to have 
3,000 filled in order to finance the work of 
the Clara Barton Birthplace and Camp for 
Diabetic Girls. 

How many dimes are there in that 
stocking which you carry with you in your 
purse, or leave in a conspicuous place in 
your home? We hope it is nearly full, 
for we should like to hear from our finan- 
cial secretary after the Christmas holi- 
days that state treasurers had showered 
her with checks representing the amounts 
from filled stockings. 


We call to your mind the words of the 
late Dr. William E. Barton, a relative of 
Clara Barton and a distinguished clergy- 
man, which appear above his signature 
when he registered at the birthplace of 
Clara Barton in North Oxford: “Here was 
born a Christmas gift of God to humanity 
—a noble woman and a great cause. 
Worthy is the effort of those who are here 
perpetuating her memory.” 

Your gift at Christmas time will help 
us to make secure this worthy effort to 
perpetuate her memory through service to 
humanity. 

a * 


AS A NEW MEMBER SEES THE 
CONVENTION 


We hope to have room to publish an ex- 
cellent article by Mrs. James Henderson, 
the newly elected Clara Barton Guild 
Secretary, which deals with the Convention 


as it appeared to a Beco: With 
limited space and several matters which 
must be published at this time of the year, 
we can give you this time just her closing 
paragraph and we give you this because it 
sums up just what a Convention should 
mean to one who attends: 

“Only a small part of a Convention, of 
course, but an important part of that 
feeling I brought back, to quote Mrs. 
Seth R. Brooks—‘A feeling of oneness, of 
being at home abroad;’ a sense of friend- 
liness, a realization that Universalists are 
kindred spirits; a feeling, in spite of dis- 
agreements on some issues, of solidarity of 
purpose. Others also must have gone home 
with a wider circle of friends, a greater 
knowledge of the work of the women of our 
denomination, a broader vision of mis- 
sionary endeavor, a deeper faith in the 
power of Christian living. This surely is 
what a Convention is for. 

“Then let us hope that the energy thus 
set in motion will continue in ever-widening 
circles, until the outermost one reaches 
the farthest shore.” 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THINKING ABOUT PEACE 
Stanley Manning 
(Concluded) 


Third Meeting—Organizations 
Making for Peace 

Use the same method as suggested for 
the second meeting in this series. Report 
upon the present participation of the 
United States in each of them, and the 
probable effect of further co-operation by 
our government. 

The Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague—commonly called ‘‘The Hague 
Tribunal’’—established in 1899. 

The World Court—ofificially, ““The Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice’’— 
also located at The Hague, established by 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

The League of Nations. 

The International Labor Office—Represen- 
tatives of the United States had a large 
share in establishing all of these organiza- 
tions for maintaining peace. What ought 
we to do next? 

(Material for these reports can be se- 
cured from the various organizations listed 
at the conclusion of the topics. Many of 
them are formed chiefly for the purpose of 
giving information about these matters.) 


Fourth Meeting—How We Can Help 

The issues involved in world peace are so 
tremendous that they seem beyond the 
power of any individual, particularly any 
member of a Y. P. C. U., or any other 
young people, to affect. Sometimes they 
seem too big even for an entire nation to 
do anything about. We feel as we might 
when threatened by a forest fire. But most 
forest fires are the result of individual care- 
lessness, and most of them can be pre- 


vented by cleaning up the inflammable 
underbrush, and by preparing fire-breaks 
in advance. No one person or small group 
can successfully fight a forest fire, once it is 
well started. But one person or a very few 
can prevent it. But in each case we need 
to know the cause of the conflagration, 
how to keep it from happening, or how to 
confine it to a small area. These are sug- 
gestions of what we can do. 

Study: What are the causes of modern 
war? Why do nations fight? What do 
they fight for? In 1914 no one thought the 
war concerned us in the United States. In 
1917 most people thought it did. How did 
that change in our opinions come about? 

Understand: Many wars grow out of a 
lack of understanding of one nation, its 
purposes, desires and ambitions, by an- 
other. If we know how others feel, and 
why, we have lessened the likelihood of 
misunderstanding and conflict. A reading 
knowledge of other languages is a help to 
understanding. 

Help create understanding and good will: 
Investigate and report on the work of the 
Peace Caravans. The Institute of World 
Affairs at Ferry Beach. The Institute of 
Pacific Relations. When other people 
speak with contempt of other nations and 
races, we can tell of the contributions they 
have made to culture and civilization. 

Co-operate with Peace Organizations— 
Many of them have local branches in the 
larger communities. 

Community Observances—Y oung People’s 
Societies often unite to arrange and pro- 
mote community peace meetings in con- 
nection with Armistice Day, and Inter- 
national Good Will Day (commemorating 

(Continued on page 1502) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


BUILDING PROGRESSIVELY 


The First Universalist church school of 
Lynn has an active membership of 250 
children and young people, living in an 
area of about a six mile radius from the 
church. A year ago, with these facts in 
mind, we set down three objectives: richer 
worship, closer fellowship, better teach- 
ing. 

Worship—We believe there is a need 
for worship in the lives of children and 
young people and that this need must be 
met by the church school. We must create 
an atmosphere of reverence, build a pro- 
gram of inspiration—then we may hope for 
an experience which will enrich life and 
reveai God. 

To attain richer worship we surveyed 
the local set-up and discovered a way of 
having departmental worship. We studied 
ways of creating atmosphere and making 
worship more meaningful for the different 
age groups. In the kindergarten we de- 
signed a “beauty corner’ with an altar, 
using perhaps a picture, a candle, a flower, 
so the small child can feel the beauty, the 
dignity, which will in later years become 
worship. We have an assembly worship 
program for the primary department with 
an altar. We have a junior chapel for the 
junior department. The teachers of this 
department visited other church schools, 
studied ways of making junior worship 
real, and then went about redecorating 
one of the small vestries. We now have a 
quiet, reverent place of beauty and of 
worship. A beautiful blue back-drop is 
used for a worship setting, upon which has 
been placed a silver plaque of the head of 
Jseus, a gift to the school from Dr. Rose. 
We use candles on the altar and have small 
junior hymnals without the music. A 
junior choir is being organized to further 
enrich the program. It is very simple, but 
most effective. In the intermediate-senior 
department the classes studied the mean- 
ing and value of worship and at the close 
of this study a dramatization, ‘‘The Steps 
of Worship,” written by Mrs. William 
Wallace Rose, was presented. We have a 
chancel setting with altar and candelabra, 
a vested young people’s choir. From time 
to time young people prepare and carry 
out a service of worship. 

Fellowship—We believe religion enters 
into all of life, and in order to make it more 
real a sense of fellowship and of knowing 
each other is necessary. 

To attain this, in a parish so widespread, 
where many of the children and young 
people meet only on Sundays, we arrange 
programs of a social nature, such as de- 
partmental socials, hikes and out-door 
suppers, teas for the girls and mothers. 
At Christmas time we have a supper for 
the juniors and intermediates rather than 
a party such as the smaller children have. 


A group of mothers prepares and serve the 
supper, each class having a table and each 
class making a dramatic contribution to 
the evening’s program. Christmas carols, 
a Christmas story and friendship circle 
close the occasion. There is a Christmas 
dance for the young people. We encour- 
age membership in our Bluebird, Camp- 
fire Girls and Boy Scout programs of the 
midweek. 

Teaching—We believe in the high calling 
of teaching. ‘‘First to learn high truth and 
then to impart it, that is the richest service 
of mankind.’”’ Teaching religion—to guide 
the childhood and youth of our church in 
paths of truth and right; to give them 
knowledge and understanding of the Bible, 
a closer acquaintance with Jesus; and to 
lead them through worship to an aware- 
ness of God—this is our purpose and our 
challenge! 

To attain better teaching we evaluated 
the present methods and materials. A sys- 
tem of personal coaching for teachers is 
carried on by the Director of Religious 
Education. Departmental conferences for 
the purpose of building the curriculum, of 
keeping enthusiasm for our job, for facing 
the weaknesses or meeting the victories of 
our school, are also part of our plan. An 
all-day conference for good fellowship, for 
looking over the past and planning for the 
future, closes the church school year. In 
the fall we have a similar day. This year 
it held great significance and we believe its 
values will reach far into the year ahead. 
On Oct. 31 we had parents’ day in the 
church. The members of the junior, in- 
termediate and senior departments came 
to the morning service with their fathers 
and mothers. The program and sermon 
were planned to meet the needs of both. 
During that service the consecration of 
teachers and officers took place and the 
dedication of the entire church group to the 
program of religious education. Following 
the church service the teachers and officers 
gathered for a dinner and then spent the 
afternoon in quiet consideration of their 
spiritual resources—a “retreat” built round 
the theme “‘The Personal Enrichment of 
the Teacher.” 

We believe thoroughly in leadership 
training. In addition to teachers’ confer- 
ences, personal coaching, attendance upon 
community schools and summer institutes, 
we have started this fall a standard 
leadership course in our church for those 
not yet teaching, in which we have twenty- 
two members. And so we go on building 
progressively to meet the local needs. 

It is the humble opinion of the writer 
that every church school, large or small, 
ought to follow some such method of 
meeting its own local problems, turning 
to headquarters, to printed materials, for 
guidance and help. If an idea or vision 


can be gathered from these attempts made 
in Lynn, I am grateful. 
Alice M. Harrison, 
Director of Religious Education. 
* * 
JAPAN SUNDAY AT FRIENDLY 
HOUSE 


Rev. George C. Boorn has sent the fol- 
lowing note, with his check for $2.51, the 
amount of the offering for world friend- 
ship from the church school in the moun~ 
tains of North Carolina. 

“We had quite an interesting service for 
Japan Sunday. Thanks, I suspect, largely 
to the generosity and interest of Miss Ruth 
Downing, Friendly House has a number 
of interesting Japanese exhibits. These 
were all displayed. Personally, consider- 
ing the poverty of the people here, I feel 
this to be one of the most generous offer- 
ings that you will receive.” 


* * 


AMONG OUR SCHOOLS 


Many readers will remember when the 
Home Department was an active organiza- 
tion in many of our church schools. It 
still functions in the church at Everett, 
Mass., as noted in the weekly church 
paper: 

“Home Department Social in the church 
parlors. Miss Coburn, superintendent of 
this branch of adult education, has issued 
unique invitations which she designed 
and made, a squirrel eating a nut, bearing 
the invitation: 

If you have the evening free, 

Come and crack some nuts with me. 

Speaking of the Home Department, 
one of the General Convention’s aims for 
Rally Week is “to develop among adults 
realization of the need of progressive 
growth and development as Christians.’’ 
A quarterly magazine is issued, edited by 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, the new manager 
of the Universalist Publishing House, for 
the Home Department. The current num- 
ber is on “Your Church in Action,” with 
thirteen short chapters on phases of our 
work. Join the Home Department and 
get this Helper. Let’s know more about 
our church. (From the Everett Enlight- 
ener.) 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Many of our readers will be interested 
in the announcement of the marriage of 
Miss Ruth Reed and Mr. Elwood Litch- 
field, at her home in North Weymouth, 
Mass., on Oct. 10. Dr. Lee S. McColles- 
ter performed the ceremony. Mrs. Litch- 
field graduated with high honors from the 
School of Religion at Tufts in 1934. 


* ok 
Thinking without action is futile, but 
action without thinking is fatal—Mary 
Beard. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Howard Gilman has resigned the 
pastorate of the Essex, Mass., church to 
accept the pastorate of the church in Little 
Falls, New York. Mr. Gilman will close 


‘his work in Essex with the end of Novem- 


ber. 


Dr. Coons, superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts, was the preacher in Beacon 
Church, Brookline, on Sunday, Nov. 14, 
and on Novy. 21 he will have charge of the 
services in Peabody, Mass.. 


Rey. Charles H. Emmons addressed the 
Men’s Club of the Universalist church of 
Nashua, N. H., Nov. 9, on ‘Today Is.” 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., delivered his lecture, ‘“‘Shooting Big 
Game with a Fountain Pen,” before the 
Business and Professional Women’s Re- 
publican Club of Massachusetts Nov. 16. 


Rev. Walter Henry Macpherson, D. D., 
president of the General Convention, was 
in Boston last week on official business. 


Miss Eleanor Bissell of Pasadena, 
Calif., who hurried from Europe to attend 
the General Convention in Chicago, and 
who then went to Hartford to see relatives, 
was in Boston recently conferring with 
officials about the work of our churches on 
the Pacific Coast. 


Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey of Congress 
Square, Portland, Me., was the speaker at 
the Bowdoin College chapel on Sunday, 
Nov. 7. 


Dr. Henry R. Rose has been invited by 
the trustees of the Church of Our Father 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., to remain as long as 
he will. He has promised to continue until 
January, and return in the spring after 
the annual visit of Mrs. Rose and himself 
to Florida. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ellison became the proud 
parents of twin boys born Nov. 6 at the 
West Hartford hospital. Mrs. Esther 
Nelson Ellison, the mother, is the com- 
petent organist and director of music in 
our Hartford (Conn.) church. 


Rev. Louis C. Cornish, D. D., now 
president of the organized liberal Chris- 
tians of the world, has been elected to 
affiliated membership in the Suffolk West 
Association of Congregational Churches, 
Dr. Cornish is at the Shaker Village, 
Harvard, Mass., his summer home. He 
took Universalist fellowship the day he 
laid down his office as president of the 
AS T.. A. 


* * 


California 
Los Angeles.—Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 


‘D. D., pastor. Fifteen young people of 
the church met at the home of Dr. and 


and Interests 


Mrs. Shepard Thursday, Nov. 4, for the 
purpose of organizing a Y. P.C.U. Gwen 
Fitzgerald was elected president, Doris 
Ruwet vice-president and John Wilson 
treasurer. Plans were made for regular 
meetings and for various activities. They 
are starting immediately repairing and 
making toys for Christmas giving, and took 
action for voluntary participation in the 
bazaar to be given by the ladies of the 
church. The new group is interested in 
the work for diabetic children at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace, and is planning to be 
active in its support. 


Maine 


Portland, All Souls.—J. Stewart Diem, 
pastor. The new minister preached his 
first sermon here on Nov. 7. “Begin with 
Yourself” was his topic. There was an 
attendance of forty-nine. The young 
people of the church have started redeco- 
ration of a social room in the parsonage. 
The church school has been reorganized 
with Mrs. Diem as superintendent. The 
minister is distributing literature from 
Headquarters to the parish. Decorators 
are at work on the parsonage. Plans are 
being made for the annual fair Dec. 9 and 
10. Reorganization of the Men’s Club is 
to be accomplished in the near future. 
The Diems are temporarily residing at 
1065 Forest Avenue, Portland. 


Machias—Rev. Wm. P. Farnsworth, 
pastor. Attendance at both church and 
Sunday school has been gratifying since 
the opening Sunday of the present pas- 
torate on Oct. 3. Under the leadership 
of Mr. Frank Ames, Sunday school ses- 
sions were held throughout the summer, 
and in spite of the unusually warm weather 
the attendance was good. On Thursday, 
Oct. 14, the ladies of the church served a 
chicken-pie dinner to 125 teachers who 
were attending the Washington County 
Convention, and on Friday, Oct. 29, a 
dinner was served to eighty-six members 
of the County Farm Bureau. The net 
proceeds from both dinners amounted to 
nearly $100. Mrs. Alfred Ames, president 
of the Ladies’ Working Society, was in 
charge of both dinners. On Wednesday 
evening, Oct. 27, a reception was held 
in the church parlors in honor of the pastor 
and his wife. With them in the receiving 
line were Hon. and Mrs. Alfred K. Ames 
and Mrs. Paul Watts, president of the 
Universalist League. Among the guests 
were Rey. W. R. Riddiough, pastor of the 
Congregational church, representing the 
Protestant churches of the town, and 
Rey. Father Francis McPortland, who 
was present to extend the good wishes of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Arrange- 
ments were in charge of the Universalist 
League. A new furnace has been installed 
in the church and a set of new hymn and 


service books has been purchased for the 
Sunday school. With seven well organized 
classes the Sunday school is doing very 
effective work. Plans are being made to 
hold a social get-together for all members 
of the parish and their families each 
month throughout the church year, to be 
sponsored by the Universalist League. 
The church co-operated with the other 
churehes in this district in the Maine 
Preaching Mission held from Oct. 31 to 
Nov. 3. The opening service was held in 
our church with a congregation that nearly 
filled the church auditorium. 


Massachusetts 


Arlington.—Rev. Robert M. Rice, pas- 
tor. A “‘fill-the-pews campaign’”’ began Sun- 
day, Nov. 7, with an attendance of 110,. 
which included representatives of 42 per- 
cent of the families on the parish list. 
Warren G. Guild, Frank M. Harwood and 
Joseph P. McCann head district commit- 
tees for checking up on absentees and 
making friendly visitations. Interest 
in the campaign is stimulated by a map- 
of the town with colored pin tags which 
indicate the families present each Sunday.. 
Eleven parents were present at a parent- 
teachers’ tea Sunday afternoon, Oct. 31,. 
at the home of Mrs. Thomas L. Jones. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rice, Katharine I. Yerrin-- 
ton, Barbara Llewellyn and R. F. Need- 
ham took part in a demonstration of what 
the school is trying to do in the way of 
worship and instruction. Mr. Rice was. 
host to the Arlington Ministers’ Associa— 
tion Noy. 4. Members of the Patterson 
Fellowship gathered at the home of Lois: 
Mead Nov. 10 and heard William E. 
Gardner, Executive Secretary of the 
National Y. P. C. U., relate his experiences: 
in England last summer in connection 
with the L. I. B. Conference at Oxford. 
The Fellowship held a barn dance in Lex- 
ington on Nov. 12. Burnell Shinn, Mrs. 
Robertine Rice, Homer Collins, Albert K.. 
Peirce and Robert L. Hawkins compose: 
the theatrical committee producing an old- 
fashioned melodrama, entitled ‘Curse You,. 
Jack Dalton,” to be given Wednesday,. 
Dec. 8, the second night of “Holiday 
Hall.” Mrs. Rice addressed the ladies of 
the Beverly church Nov. 17. On Japan 
Sunday in the senior and intermediate 
department of the church school Virginia 
Bott read a letter from Ruth Downing of 
Tokyo, Martha Peirce told of the heroic: 
Christian service of On Jun Pak in Korea, 
and appropriate worship was conducted’ 
by Jean Mellin. Twenty-five men of the: 
parish were among three hundred churech- 
men at a community supper Nov. 9 in the 
Congregational church, who heard a splen- 
did address by the Hon. Edwin O. Childs: 
of Newton. A. Ingham Bicknell and R. F. 
Needham represented the parish that: 
same evening at the laymen’s banquet im 
Worcester. 
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New York 


Auburn.—Rev. Plato T. Jones, acting 
pastor. Church services were resumed 
Sept. 12 after vacation during July and 
August. <A good-sized delegation attended 
the State Convention in Cortland. The 
twenty-third annual convention of the 
Cayuga District of King’s Daughters and 
Sons was held in this church Oct. 22, with 
more than 100 delegates in attendance. 
The annual banquet of the Universalist 
Circle of King’s Daughters was held Nov. 
9 in the social rooms. On Oct. 31 the an- 
nual Memorial Service was held for the 
eight members of the congregation who 
have died during the year: C. Earl Race, 
Elmore G. Bidlake, Lois W. Halstead, 
Guy W. Van Liew, Elman F. Campbell, 
Roy E. Weld, Rose C. Williams, and Ben- 
jamin C. Wickes. On Dec. 4 the Ladies’ Aid 
Society will hold the annual sale and turkey 
dinner. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, Mediator—Rev. H. H. 
Schooley, pastor. The sixty-eighth an- 
nual meeting of the church was held Nov. 
9. The gain from $400 indebtedness last 
year to a balanced budget and $41 in the 
treasury was unparalleled in years. The 
pastor’s report was comprehensive, He 
is team captain on the Community Drive. 
An every-member canvass added thirty- 
two new subscribers and the pastor’s 
salary was raised slightly. Hearty votes 
of thanks were extended the board of 
trustees, the organist and volunteer choir. 
Salaries are paid only to the pastor, the 
building custodian, the organist, and one 
soloist, so this record has been reached 
largely through volunteer service. 


* 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 
(Continued from page 1499) 
the first Peace and Arbitration Conference 
at The Hague in 1899). 

Follow the Prince of Peace—This will in- 
volve serious thinking on such questions 
as follow. A discussion of them in the 
devotional meeting will be of real assist- 
ance to the members in working out their 
personal ideals and purposes. 

Can a Christian participate in or sup- 
port a modern war? 

Should the rights of conscientious ob- 
jectors be protected? 

Is Nationalism opposed to Interna- 
tionalism, and vice versa? 

What is Patriotism? 

Can I, as a Christian, take part in mili- 
tary training in school or college? 

One of the greatest needs in the peace 
movement is to translate the all-but-uni- 
versal desire for peace into terms of prac- 
tical individual action. We must make 
the general desire and purpose to maintain 
peace so well-known and so articulate that 
no propaganda, originating in other na- 
tions or in groups in our own that would 
profit from war, can sweep us off our feet. 

Thoroughgoing information, and a care- 


fully-studied purpose, will be our safe- 
guards when such a crisis arises. 

These topics are planned to help us in 
securing that information and formulating 
that purpose. 

References: The booklet ‘‘Youth Action 
in Building a Warless World” is highly 
recommended for each group discussing 
peace. It cortains pertinent information 
on the subject and also lists available 
sources of information and all kinds of 


literature. Price 15 cents. Order from 
National Y. P. C. U. 
* * 
WHO’S WHO 


Rey. Dorothy Tilden Spoer] is minister 
of the Second Universalist Church of 
Springfield, Mass. She is the wife of Prof. 
Howard Davis Spoerl of American Inter- 
national College, Springfield. 

Rev. Leonard B. Gray is minister of the 
Congregational church in Lebanon, N. H. 

Rev. George C. Boorn is minister at 
Inman’s Chapel, North Carolina. 

Rev. Robert H. Barber is minister of 
the Universalist church in Scranton, Pa. 

Rev. Lewis R. Lowry has recently re- 
signed from the pastorate of the Univer- 
salist church at Perry, N. Y. 

Dr. Ionia C. Twitchell of Kent, Ohio, is 
press correspondent for the Ohio W. U. 
M.A. 

Rev. Robert P. Doremus is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Gloucester, Mass. 

Ernest Morgan is the son of Arthur E. 
Morgan, chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 


* ok 


FAITH WITH WORKS 


One of our retired ministers recently 
came into the office to express faith in our 
work and workers in Japan. He testified 
to his faith by leaving a contribution of 
five dollars. He promised to increase this 
to twenty-five dollars if nineteen others 
would do likewise. 

Are there at least nineteen others who 
will unite with him in this practical ex- 
pression of interest? Write to the under- 
signed. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary, 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 


a * 


HYMNALS NEEDED 


There is a tremendous need for fifty or 
seventy-five church hymnals at Inman’s 
Chapel. The address to which they should 
be sent is Rev. George C. Boorn, R. F. D. 2, 
Canton, N. C. Please communicate with 
Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, 50 Concord Street, 
Malden, Mass., concerning any available. 


* * 


DR. MORRISON COMING 
The Andover Newton Theological School 
is inviting all interested to hear the Rev. 
Charles Clayton Morrison, D. D., editor 
of The Christian Century, who will give 
the Southworth Lectures on the Andover 


Foundation in the new Assembly Hall at 
the seminary Nov. 30 to Dee. 3, 11.20 to 
12.20, each day. The general subject is 
“The Christian Church in Modern Life.” 


Notices 
SUNDAY SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 


Nov. 28—Rev. R. G. Richards, Valley Stream, 
Nowe 

Dec. 12—Rev. Benjamin F. Saxon, D. D., New 
York City. 

Dec. 26—Rev. Cornelius Greenway, 
Nes 

Jan. 9—Rev. John C. Wiley, Jamaica, N. Y- 

Jan. 23—Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Feb. 13—Rev. Andrew Magill, D. D., Jamaica, 
NX 

Feb. 27—Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, New York 
City. 


Brooklyn, 


March 13—Rev. Lester W. Aumann, Jamaica, 
INvexe 
March 27—Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Wood- 


haven, N. Y. 

April 10—Communion Service, Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 24—Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York 
City. 

May 8—Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

May 22—Ethel Freeman Nickelsen, Brooklyn, 
Nek. 

* * 


KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services October-December 


Services are held daily, except on Saturdays, at 
12 noon. Mondays, organ recital. Tuesday to 
Friday, inclusive, worship with short sermons by dis- 
tinguished preachers. 

Nov. 23-24 and 26: Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D.D., 
Old St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 

Nov. 25, 11 a. m., Thanksgiving Day: Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. 

Noy. 20-Dec. 3: Rev. Charles Edwards Park, D.D., 
First Church in Boston. 

Dec. 7-10: Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, Christ Church, 
Cambridge. 

Dec. 14: Rev. Ernest F. Little, D.D., First M. E. 
Church, Evanston, Ill. 

Dee. 15: Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, D.D., President, 
Am:rican Unitarian Association. 

Dec. 16-17: Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 

Dec. 21-24: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D., Harvard 
Divinity School. 

Dec. 28-31: Rev. Herbert Hitchen, First Unitarian 
Society, West Newton. 

Pt: 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted Rev. Trueman J. Menadue on transfer 
from New York. 

Accepted Rev. Emerson H. Lalone on transfer from 
New York. 

Renewed lay license for three years of Miss Harriet 
G. Yates and Miss Susan M. Andrews. 

Granted letter of license for one year to O. Herbert 
McKenney. 

Granted dual fellowship to Rev. Thomas A. Sinclair. 

Noted, with regret, the death of Rev. E. V. Stevens 
on Oct. 12. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


October 26, 1937. 
* * 


OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Transferred Rev. Edward Archer Day to Minne- 
sota. 
Harmon M. Gehr, Secretary. _ 


NEW YORK STATE Y. P. C, U. CONVENTION 


The 47th annual Convention of the New York State 
Y. P. C. U., Inc., will be held in All Souls Universalist 
Church, Watertown, N. Y., on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday, Nov. 26, 27 and 28, 1937, for the purpose of 
transacting the business of the organization, the elec- 
tion of officers, and the followin Amendment to 
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Article II, Section 1, of the constitution, which was 
tabled last year but shall be voted on this year. 

“This organization shall hold biennial conventions 
instead of annual meetings, with regional conferences 
in non-convention years at such time and place as may 
be designated by the Board of Directors.” 

Welthy M. Chase, Secretary. 
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NOTICE 


Inasmuch as conditions in Greensboro do not war- 
rant further continuance of the work there at the 
present time, nor the erection of a church building, 
and because the Outlaw’s Bridge parish is working 
under the burden of a loan of $1,600 by the W. N. 
M. A. from the Church Building Loan Fund, the 
following vote was passed by the Biennial Conven- 
tion during its session of October 20, 1937, in the 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Illinois: 

“Vo ed, that the investment cash in the Greens- 
boro Building Fund of $1,170.59 be applied to the 
loan on the Outlaw’s Bridge parish house after the 
consent of the donors has been received.” 

By vote of the W. N. M. A. through its Executive 
Board, this notice is to be published three times in the 
Christian Leader and once in the Missionary Bulletin, 
and if no objections from the donors of the fund are 
received by January 1, 1938, this transfer shall be- 
come valid. 

serve 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES WANTED 


The Universalist Church of the Messiah, Broad 
St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia, of which 
Rev. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., is minister, would 
be very glad to receive the names and addresses of 
students from other places who are studying in 
Philadelphia, and the addresses of other young people 
who may be there working. They may be sent to 
Miss Eleanor Collie at the church. 


*x * 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WICC. Every Wednesday, 10 p.m. Correcticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 


ee 
SLIDES TO RENT 


The Universalist General Convention has a val- 
uable collection of stereopticon lectures for rent. 
These were the gift of the late Dr. Potterton, and the 
income frem their use is credited to the Interna- 
tional Church Extension work, in which Dr. Pot- 
terton was exceedingly interested. A list of the 
available lectures will be sent to ali who apply. The 
lectures are available to Universalist organizations 
at $2.00 each. 

* * 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Clarence A. Simmons, of Washington, Vt., 
transferred to New York, Oct. 20, 1937. 
T. W. Horsfield. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Winifred F. Bova 


Mrs. Winifred Fish Bova, widow of Leo E. Bova, 
well known business man of Boston, died on Friday 
morning, Oct. 29. Of her own family she leaves a 
son, Leo E. Bova, Jr., who resides in the home place, 
28 Clyde Street, Newtonville. Mrs. Bova will be re- 
membered in and about Hartland, Pittsfield, and Skow- 
hegan, Maine, as Miss Winifred Fish. 

Funeral services were held in her former home in 
Newtonville on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 31, conducted 
by Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., a long time friend of 
the family. Interment was in the Newton Cemetery. 


John S. Spooner 


John Spooner, who died recently following a serious 
operation, was the third generation in a firm of 
printers doing work for the Universalist Publishing 
House. His grandfather, J. S. Spooner, the founder 
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of the business in 1856, was a member of the Second 
Universalist Society in Boston during the pastorate 
of Dr. A. A. Miner. The firm has printed the Sunday 
School Helper since its beginning, also The Myrtle 
as long as it was published and Onward when it was 
issued by the Publishing House. 

John Spooner was an ardent reader of the Christian 
Leader and was interested and well-informed in all 
the affairs of the Universalist Church. Since child- 
hood he had sung in Episcopal church choirs in and 
about Boston. 

His genial personality and ready and helpful co- 
operation will be greatly missed at Headquarters. 


Mrs. B. Kittredge Stacey 


Mrs. Harriet Sayward Stacey, wife of B. Kittredge 
Stacey, of Gloucester, Mass., died late in October, 
and funeral services were held in her home Oct. 29. 
Rev. Lyman Achenbach, minister of the Universalist 
church, with which she was connected, officiated, 
assisted by Rev. Robert P. Doremus, minister of the 
Unitarian church. Mr. Doremus said of Mrs. 
Stacey: 

“She was of a lovely and loving spirit, a friendly 
and radiant nature, a disposition of helpfulness, of 
human kindness, manifested in many ways. She 
was interested in people. There was a warmth of 
welcome and cordiality about her. It was a pleasure 
to enter her hospitable home and hear her bright, 
cheery greeting. It was a pleasure to her friends to 
have her enter their homes. She made the church 
where she worshiped and worked brighter with her 
presence, and added to its social occasions and fel- 
lowship by her bright, kindly, open-hearted nature. 
Guests there, as well as members, loved the cor- 
diality of her spirit.” 


Fenn cc 
THE SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 
CAMP HILL, ALABAMA 
An accredited High School in the 


lower South. Co-educational. Fortieth 

session opened September 15, 1937. 

For terms, etc., address the principal, 
LyMAN WARD. 
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Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water .. 
Rooms with Bath .. : 
Weekly Rates 

L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


BOOKS » 


Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. 


Rediscovered Countries 
Did Jesus Mean It?> 


God and Company Unlimited. 
These three vital books $1.00 each or 
three for $2.00. 


Glimpses of Grandeur 
(Harpers) Price $2.00. 
Universalist Publishing House’ 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Buy Your Christmas Books 
from Your Publishing House 
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Educational 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


GEORGE S. MILLER 
ACTING PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 
The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 
The Crane Theological School 


and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 


The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 


P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B.S. 

Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


He had put a penny in the slot of the 
fortune-telling machine at the fair and 
-~was reading the card that came out-when 
his wife caught up with him and grabbed 
it. 

‘“Hm-m-f!’’ she snorted. “So you're 
going to have a beautiful and charming 
wife, are you? Well, my good man, not 
while I’m alive!”’—Eachange. 

* * 

Mussolini is reported bothered by a 
slight attack of grippe. If he doesn’t 
know what to do for his cold, we suggest 
he exercise violently enough to get up a 
‘sweat, then drink a quart of ice water and 
‘sit in a draft.—Tampa Tribune. 

* * 

“Yes, my dear,’’ said the gushing lady, 
“we are going to Paris again this year. It 
-will be our fourth visit. I say to my hus- 
band, ‘Darling,’ I say, ‘we are becoming 
‘positive parasites’!’’—A utomobilist. 

* * 

There are can-openers on the market 
now so efficient that they will do every- 
thing except say, ‘It has been so warm 
‘today I thought we would enjoy a cold 
«dinner.’’—E xchange. 

ea 

Street railway service in many cities is 
‘being discontinued. This is published for 
‘the information of many who are still wait- 
ing on corners for street cars.—Omaha 
W orld- Herald. 

The German savant who is working 
‘out a cure for laziness doesn’t expect riches. 
The ingratitude of the sufferers he has 
saved will be enough.—Chrislian Science 
Monitor. 

* * 

“Lighthouse no good fol flog,’ says 
‘Chinaman. ‘Lighthouse he shine, whistle 
the blow, flog bell he ling, and flog he come 
‘just the same. No glood.’’—Cornell Wid- 
Ow. 

Office Boy: “Sorry, madam, but Mr. 
‘Snifkins has gone to lunch with his wife.” 

The Wife: “‘O! Well . . . . tell Mr. Snif- 
(kins his typist called.’”’-—London Tit-Bits. 

* * 

“Is your wife having any success in 
‘learning to drive a car?” 

‘Well, the road is beginning to turn 
‘when she does.””—Montreal Herald. 

* * 


Policeman: ‘‘How did the accident 
‘happen?”’ 
Motorist: ““My wife fell asleep in the 
Iback seat.’’—Grit (Sydney, Australia). 
* * 


Stand up to be seen. 
Speak up to be heard. 
Shut up to be appreciated.—_From a 


thaccalaureate address. 
* * 


SHOOTS MOTHER, 
LOSES GUN PERMIT 
— Headlines in the Boston Herald. 
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HAMANN 


LIBERALISM FACES 
THE FUTURE 


Dean Clarence R. Skinner 


An Important Book for 
both Clergy and Laity © 


A Stimulating Book for all Liberals 


A Practical Book for 
Church School and 


Discussion Groups 


Price $1.50 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Enelosed' find $..2. eel «a fOr ..J<i eee ee copies of Dean 
Skinner’s book, ‘‘Liberalism Faces the Future.”’ 
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